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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_>_—— 


HE coming Naval Estimates have been the centre of 
political interest during the week. If we may judge 
from the reports and comments published in the Liberal 
newspapers of Fridvy, the hopes of the Little-Navy Group 
are already crumbling into dust. They resent the ruthlessness 
of the Admiralty and the First Lord, but they are neverthe- 
less composing their minds to put up with another year of 
Naval expenditure high enough to satisfy the demands of the 
Sea Lords. The programme of four capital ships for the 
present year has been consented to in advance by the House 
of Commons, and could be reduced only by a retractation of a 
decision taken after ample debate. It is inconceivable that 
Mr. Churchill should consent to such a reduction. The Little- 
Navy men are, in fact, in full course of defeat as usual, and 
may be left to settle their account with Mr. Lloyd George for 
having misled them. Their counter-programme of only two 
ships for the present year has never been even discussed by 
sensille and responsible persons. 

But a programme of four ships to be laid down this year 
does not by any means exhaust the requirements of the situa- 
tion. As we have explained fully elsewhere, the speeches 
made by Ministers themselves, and by Mr. Churchill in 
pirticular, postulate more ships to take the place of the 
three Canadian ships which are not forthcoming for “ whole- 
world” purposes; and the needs of the Mediterranean cannot 
te neglected. How these extra requirements will be met we 
have yet to learn. There is no doubt that the country will 
demand that they shall be satisfied without ambiguity. 
Naturally Mr. Lloyd George is put about at having to make 
good a large deficit, and his New Year's outburst may be 
fairly taken now as a cry of vexation and not as a fixed 
determination to lead a losing cause. The excess of Naval 
expenditure over the Estimates in the past year is suid to have 
been between three and five millions. 

The Daily Chronicle, which seems to have been the mouth- 
piece of Mr. Lloyd George lately, places the excess at “ nearly 
£5,000,000,”” aud states the causes of it as follows :— 

“(1) Speeding-up of construction, which had been retarded in 
the two preceding years owing to exceptional activity in the ship- 
yards, y this means the arrears of 1912-13 and 1913-14 have 
been overtaken. (2) Accoleration last autumn of the three battle- 
ships of this year's programme—an acceleration justified by the 
delay in regard to the Canadian ships. (3) Increase in prices and 
extensive repairs. (4) Provision for the aviation branch and for 
oil storage; and increase in fixed charges. (5) The demonstration 
in the Mediterranean.” 








President Wilson read to Congress on Tuesday his Message 
on Trusts and Monopolies. Premising that the object of fresh 
legislation is not to unsettle business or anywhere break its 





established course, he recommends, first of all, the prohibi- 
tion of “interlocking” directorates of great corporations, 
banks, railroads, &c. He advocates a law empowering the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission to superintend and regulate 
the issue of railway securities, remarking incidentally that the 
prosperity of the country and of the railroads was insepar- 
able, and hinting that railways ought to be allowed to raise their 
rates ; and he recommends the creation of an Inter-State Trade 
Commission to preside orer the reorganization of corporations 
that infringe the Sherman Law and as an instrument of 
information and publicity. The special feature of the 
Message is that, though sufficiently drastic in its suggestions, 
it was conciliatory in spirit. President Wilson was careful to 
affirm that the antagonism between business and the Govern- 
ment was over, and the reception of his proposals largely 
justifies his optimism. The great difficulty in dealing 
with the Trusts has been the conflicting interpretations 
which have been put upon the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 
1890 by the Supreme Court and the varying attitudes of 
successive Administrations. President Wilson’s recommenda- 
tions have the merit of aiming at a clear definition of the 
“hurtful restraints of trade” referred to in the Sherman Act, 





The new Egyptian Legislative Assembly was inaugurated 
on Thursday by the Khedive with much ceremony. Led by 
the Premier, Said Pasha, the Ministers and Delegates filed 
past the throne and took the oath of fealty. The Khedive in 
his inaugural speech, as we learn from the Times, described 
the extension of the electoral system which had been accom- 
plished and the new openings for men of capacity. Above all, 
he emphasized the fact that the number of nominated 
members was limited to “the indispensable minimum figure 
which will alone ensure the representation of minorities.” 
He explained the procedure for exchanges of opinion 
between the Government and the Assembly, and the 
power now vested in the Assembly to propose laws “ for the 
economic well-being of the country.” Although the excite- 
ment of the occasion was great, there were characteristically 
few outward demonstrations. It is now open to the Atsembly 
to prove its capacity for the further Constitutional institutions 
which it desires, but which will be very properly withheld till 
the faculty for using them clearly appears. 


The Dreyfus case had its heroes as well as its villains and 
its victim, and of the heroes General Picquart, who died on 
Monday, was the greatest, because the most self-sacrificing. 
He was the youngest Colonel in the French Army when, as 
head of the Intelligence Department, he discovered the autbor- 
ship of the bordereau, and staked his whole career on the 
determination to have justice done to a man for whom he had 
neither affection nor liking. He triumphed in the long run, 
but his decision cost him twelve months’ imprisonment, 
expulsion from the Army, and long years of ignominy. 
Perhaps the most thrilling moment in the whole Dreyfus 
drama was when Colonel Picquart, as he then was, warned 
his military Judges before he was committed to the Cherche- 
Midi Prison that if he were found dead in his cell it would be 
a case, not of suicide, but of assassination. “A man like 
me,” he went on, “cannot for an instant think of suicide.” 
One recalls Crabbe’s lines :— 

« When all the blandishments of life are gono 
The coward slinks to death, the brave lives on.” 
His appointment to be War Minister by M. Clemenceau 
in 1908 was the most romantic piece of poetic justice of 
our time, but he failed to make any special mark as an 
administrator. He had none of the arts of popularity, always 
kept out of the limelight of publicity, and was pursued to the 
end of his life by the rancour of the Nationalists. The 
Chamber of Deputies voted General Picquart a State funeral 
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by a large majority, many of the Right dissenting, but the 
family declined the honour as contrary to General Picquart’s 
last wishes. 


Last Saturday Sir Edward Carson arrived at Belfast on 
another visit to Ulster, and in the afternoon inspected a 
parade of the East Belfast. Regiment of the Ulster Volunteer 
Force. East Belfast is the characteristicully working-class 
district of the city. The special correspondent of the Times, 
after describing the impressive marching of the men, the 
transport waggons, and the motor-cars which have been lent 
for service with the Force, says: “ This was no new spectacle. 
It has been going on, and has been recorded, for many months, 
but a large number of Englishmen still seem to be unaware 
of the extraordinary earnestness and determination with which 
a whole community is devoting every moment of its leisure 
time to making ready for the day of trial.” At the head of 
the battalions were a Member of Parliament, a doctor, a clerk, 
a journalist, a grocer, and a stockbroker. Sir Edward Carson 
in the course of his address to the men said: “ We were told 
the other day by a Cabinet Minister that there were men in 
the Radical Party who are anxious to see if the red blood 
would really flow. I tell them that if they dare to come and 
attack us the red blood will certainly flow.” 


On Monday at a luncheon given to the delegates to the 
Ulster Unionist Council Sir Edward Carson made a remark- 
ably powerful and moving speech. He said that, though 
further “ conversations” about Home Rule were possible, all 
negotiations would be useless that did not provide for the 
preservation under the Imperial Parliament of the rights 
which their ancestors had won. The preparations of Ulster 
must keep pace with diplomacy. He prayed that God would 
give them men. But if their homes were rendered fatherless, 
it would be with the old Flag flying above them. Inci- 
dentally Sir Edward Carson referred to words used by Mr. 
Chamberlain about the Ulster question a few weeks ago. 
“Do you know what I would do?” said Mr. Chamberlain. 
“T would fight it out”—a statement received with a roar of 
applause. In the evening there was a great demonstration in 
Ulster Hall, marked by extraordinary enthusiasm, when Mr. 
Long and Sir Edward Carson spoke. It opened with the 
singing of “O God, our help in ages past,” and the resolution 
declared that “ relying on the God whom our fathers, in days 
of stress and trial, confidently trusted, we hereby reaffirm our 
determination ... to use all means which may be found 
necessary to defeat the present conspiracy to set up a Home 
Rule Parliament in Ireland, and that we will see to it that it 
is never established in Ulster.” 


The Ulster Women’s Unionist Council held their third 
annual meeting in Belfast on Tuesday. The thoroughness 
and magnitude of their preparations for resistance are fully 
borne out in the Annual Report. The women’s covenant was 
signed by two hundred and thirty-four thousand Ulster 
women, more than one hundred and twenty thousand of 
whom are members of the Council. In furtherance of the 
Volunteer movement, special attention has been paid to 
nursing, signalling, and postal work. A Volunteer Medical 
Corps has been formed on the Red Cross plan, and first-aid and 
ambulance classes have been held all over the province, while 
it is asserted that an efficient postal and telegraphic service 
could be run by women for the whole of Ulster. Sir Edward 
Carson, who addressed the meeting, said that he knew that 
the women of Ulster were behind their men and were prepared 
to play as noblea part. It was one of the greatest signs of 
the justice of their cause and one of the greatest assurances of 
victory that, if anything, the women recognized almost more 
than the men that they too must make any and every sacrifice 
to see this thing through to the end. A resolution was passed 
affirming the unabated loyalty of the Unionist women of 
Ulster to the pledge of Ulster Day and recording their resolve 
zealously and constantly to continue in the pursuance of their 
cause. 


Last Saturday Mr. Walter Long put forward some pro- 
posals in answer to Mr. Lloyd George’s policy as to urban 
tenancies. The Government plan was to establish a horde of 
officials, subject to Government control, who would try to 
settle difficulties; and the plan could not come into operation 
for perhaps four or five years. Mr. Long, on behalf of 





Unionists, advocated the creation of a tribunal like a Wreck 
Inquiry Commission, which would be perfectly independent, 
He laid down the following general principles :— 

“ (a) That there should be facilities for continuity of tenure hy 
industrial tenants in London and big towns, under reasonable 
conditions, or, failing that, they should be entitled to some com. 
pensation if they lose their tenancy. 

(>) That reasonable compensation should be given for improve. 
ments to property, effected by tenants, which add to the letting 
value of the premises. 

(c) That there should be relief or protection from unreasonable 
and restrictive covenants in leases for the development of pro- 


perty.” 

Mr. Long added that if the Government were sincere in their 
wish to help town tenants, and were not merely trying to catch 
votes, they would co-operate with Unionists next Session to 
produce a non-party measure. 

In the course of a speech at Henley on Monday night Mr 
Herbert Samuel said thatthe present year would see Home 
Rule in Dublin and religious equality in Wales, to be followed 
next year by the abolition of plural voting. “Within the 
next year also,” he continued, “the Prime Minister will lay 
before Parliament proposals for the complete elimination 
from Parliament of the hereditary peerage principle and the 
thorough democratizing of the Second Chamber.” We are 
quite aware that there is nothing inherently incompatible 
between this interesting prediction and a statement to the 
contrary from some other Minister, with, as its corollary, an 
explanation in the Radical Press proving the two to be con- 
sistent, if not identical. But as Mr. Samuel does not as a rule 
deal in rash statements, we may point out that his prediction, 
if we may assume that it represents the considered view of 
the Cabinet, commits them to a proposal which would stereo- 
type the most disputable features of Colonial Constitutions. 
To make the Second Chamber an imitation of the Commons 
must inevitably damage the prestige of the latter and substitute 
competition for compensation. 

A meeting convened by the Committee for the Reduction 
of Expenditure on Armaments was held at the Cannon Street 
Hotel yesterday week. Mr. F. W. Hirst, who presided, com- 
pared Mr. Churchill to Dryden’s Zimri, “a man so various 
that he seemed to be Not one but all mankind’s epitome,” in 
view of his inconsistent demands and inability to abide by his 
own ratios and standards. Mr. D. A. Thomas moved a reso- 
lution urging on the Government to make a searching 
examination into all departments of public expenditure with 
a view to reduction, in order that the Sinking Fund might be 
maintained without any addition to the taxes; and a second 
resolution, moved by Sir John Brunner, affirmed the desir- 
ability of effecting large savings in expenditure on armaments, 
in view of the improved relations with all other Powers and 
the reduction in the naval programme of Germany. In the 
course of his speech Sir John Brunner said he was far more 
afraid of the armament firms than he was of Germany. The 
meeting was a good deal interrupted by the unsympathetic 
comments of a dissentient minority, but the resolutions were 
both carried by large majorities. 


We note with sincere- regret the decision of Mr. Jesse 
Collings to retire from Parliament at the next General 
Election. In a letter addressed to the President of the 
Bordesley Division Liberal Unionist Association on Satur- 
day last Mr. Collings explained the reasons which had induced 
him to reconsider his recently announced decision to stand 
again. “For over half a century, in close and unbroken 
friendship, Mr. Chamberlain and I have worked together in 
perfect agreement, in social, municipal, and political affairs, 
and it seems fitting, even as a matter of sentiment only, 
that we should put off our harness together and at the same 
time.” Mr. Collings’s letter, as Huxley said of Mr. Collings’s 
remarks on another occasion, is ‘‘very human and good and 
dignified.” For the rest, we may note that Mr. Collings, who 
is now eighty-two, has been thirty-three years in the House of 
Commons, twenty-seven of which have been spent as Member 
for Bordesley, and apart from his Parliamentary duties has 
served Birmingham loyally as Councillor, Alderman, and 
Mayor. As founder and President of the Rural Labourers 
League Mr. Collings has for many years played a strenuous 
part in promoting the interests of the smail-holder. 
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. The end of the Dublin strike is now in sight. On Monday 
about seven hundred dockers and other labourers resumed 
work for three of the principal shipping companies and for 
the Dublin Port and Docks Board, having given an under- 
taking to handle goods of all kinds. On the same day the 
Dublin Tramways Works reopened at Inchicore and other 
depits, where with few exceptions all of the company’s staffs 
are again at work. The strikers are also going back in other 
trades. The return of the dockers is the more remarkable as 
they are all members of the Irish Transport Workers’ Union. 
Mr. Larkin explains their action by saying that the Union 
advised the men of two or three steamship companies to return 
to their work “owing to the blacklegging that was going on,” 
but declares that the general situation is unchanged. 








We greatly regret to have to record the loss on Friday 
week of the Submarine ‘ A7,’ with her crew of eleven officers 
and men, in Whitsand Bay, off Plymouth. The ‘A7’ was 
engaged in torpedo exercises, and the officers of the attendant 
ship noticed that she had been submerged longer than usual. 
Search was immediately made, but it was not possible to 
disccver her position, though it was beyond doubt that she had 
sunk. Sweeping operations were continued until Wednesday, 
when the position of the wreck was discovered. There has been 
much discussion as to the desirability of retaining the old ‘A’ 
class of submarines in the Service. Of the thirteen vessels 
of this class, four have been lost. The papers of Tuesday 
published a letter from Colonel R. H. Morrison, father of 
Sub-Lieutenant R. H. G. Morrison, who was lost in the ‘ AT.’ 
Colonel Morrison described the vessels of the ‘A’ class as 
coffins, and said that the ‘A7’ sank recently while exercis- 
ing off Plymouth, and the crew had to work hard for an 
hour to raise her to the surface again. On the other hand, 
official statements have been issued that the ‘A’ class are 
perfectly suitable for the instructional work for which they 
are used, 








The proceedings in the Canteen case opened at Bow Street 
last Saturday before Sir John Dickinson, the Chief Metro- 
politan Magistrate. The defendants, eight of whom are 
Quartermasters holding honorary commissions or Sergeant- 
Majors, and eight civilians connected with the firm of Messrs. 
Lipton, Ltd., are charged with conspiracy to commit bribery 
and offences under the Corrupt Practices Act of 1906. Mr, 
Muir, K.C., in opening the case for the Crown, after stating 
the nature of the charges, said that in every case the bribery 
alleged was for the purpose of securing that favours should 
be shown to the firm mentioned, and that the charges were 
made against individuals, not against the corporation. The 
present proceedings grew out of the suspension, on the advice 
of the Attorney-General, of the Court-Martial appointed to 
try persons implicated in the Canteen scandal, on the ground 
that that Court could not try any civilian or retired soldier, 
and could only deal with offences committed during the pre- 
ceding three years. ‘he evidence on which the Crown relied 
consisted for the most part of letters which had passed between 
the defendants, and Mr. Muir contended that they showed 
systematic and persistent bribery of Quartermasters, Sergeant- 
Majors, cooks, and other soldiers in a large number of regiments 
for some years, both before and after the passing of the Corrupt 
Practices Act, at the instance of the managers of Lipton’s who 
were charged. 


In connexion with the advertising of the Army, Colonel 
Leveson-Gower sends a pertinent letter to Monday’s Times. 
Being in a position to provide permanent employment for 
several ex-soldiers, he receives weekly visits from Reservists, 
“many of them utterly destitute.” Their Army characters 
vary from exemplary to good, but the tale is always the same. 
They were not allowed to stay in the Army, and once out of it 
they have no chance against civilian competitors. Again, a 
siationmaster consulted him about buying his son out of a 
cavalry regiment, because he would never be able to get the 
son a job if the latter served his time. Finally, he narrates 
his experience in a Government office, where, on his asking a 
man with three medals if he were the porter, the man replied, 
“*No such luck, Sir; I'm only the “sweeper” [the Indian 
phrase for the lowest caste]; the porter was ‘3 valet,’ 
naming an ex-Minister.” This, adds Colonel Leveson-Gower, 
“is the avtual advertisement that the Army gets daily by 
thousands of men all over Englund.” ‘There is no use in 
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treating men well in the Service sofong as the State abandons 
them the moment they leave it. A guaranteed future is the 
one thing to make the new advertisements effective. 





We much regret to record the death of Lord Strathcona, 
which occurred on Wednesday, in his ninety-fourth year—at 
least Lord Strathcona believed that that was his age, though 
some of his friends maintained that he was two years older. 
His name will be for ever associated with the making of 
Canada. In his obscure youth Donald Smith went from 
Scotland to enter the service of the Hudson Bay Company. He 
began by living for thirteen years remote from civilization ia 
the snow, hearing news of the outer world at most once a year. 
He rose steadily from the bottom of the Company's service 
as a far-trader to be its Governor; and when the Company 
was superseded by the Canadian Government he changed his 
enormously successful business career for public life of another 
kind at the age of fifty. He became a great politician and a 
great banker. He was an originator of the Canadian Pacifie 
Railway, and he nursed it with extraordinary courage and 
personal generosity through its lean years. He was best known 
to Englishmen as High Commissioner for Canada, and as the 
creator and sole maintainer of Strathcona’s Horse in the Boer 
War. He was a man of princely open-handedness, shrewd 
judgment, high patriotism, and unassailable personal honour. 


Speaking at the dinner of the London Society on Tuesday, 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A., drew an attractive, if fantastic, dream- 
picture of London in 2014. From the city of his dream smoke 
and dirt were banished, there was salmon and trout fishing in 
the Thames, and London Bridge was a stveet with fine shops 
and beautiful houses on either side. St. Paul’s was still 
standing and was safe for centuries, embankments lined both 
sides of the river, Southwark was rebuilt with flat-roofed 
houses, and a green square with a statue to Sir William 
Richmond erected in gratitude by the Government. 


He also dreamed of arterial roads, 120 feet wide, with 
tracks for slow and swift traffic, the abolition of tramways, a 
belt of green round London, a great monument to Shakespeare 
on Primrose Hill, and the protection of Old London. All 
these things were arranged by a Ministry of Arts, housed in 
a great building on the west side of Trafalgar Square, and 
assisted by a large Committee of artists, England having recog- 
nized, like France, that art was a great asset to any country 
and any city. Sir Aston Webb's dream also included a central 
government of London, the disappearance of party from 
municipal politics, and an Imperial Parliament which met 
and thought Imperially once every three years. 





The action taken by the Commissioners of Works under 
the Ancient Monuments Consolidation and Amendment Act, 
by which the house at No. 75 Dean Street, Soho, is placed 
under their protection for 8 period of eighteen months, must 
give much satisfaction to all who care for the really fine and 
characteristic pieces of architecture that remain to Old London. 
Attention was first called to this house by the Manchester 
Guardian, but the first description of it in the London 
Press appeared in the Spectator of December 2Ist, 1912, in an 
article which made a strong appeal for its preservation. It 
urged that this house, with its stately rooms and noble stair- 
case, and the remarkable paintings, probably from the hand of 
the great Hogarth, on its staircase walls, made the ideal setting 
for a permanent exhibition of Queen Anne and early Georgian 
furniture, hangings, pictures, china, glass, and household 
articles, and that it should be acquired as a “chapel of ease” 
for South Kensington Museum. Whether Thornbill really 
lived and worked in this house and painted Queen Anno 
there (while her Majesty's chairmen solaced themselves during 
their hours of waiting at ‘ The Crownand Two Chairmen’ over 
the way) does not so very much matter. Robbed of all senti- 
ment, the house is precious enough to make out its own case 
for preservation. We hope, therefore, that the next official 
step will be to acquire the house for the nation. Failing that, 
we trust that some public-spirited Englishman who cares for 
English art in architecture, painting, and woodwork will 
acquire it and devote it to a public purpose. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4‘ per cent. Jan. 22nd. 





Consols (24) were on Friday 74—Friday week 72. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CABINET AND THE NAVAL ESTIMATES. 


—— who see in the discussion—or rather dispute, 

as we may safely call it—about the Naval Estimates 
au irremediable division that will bring the Cabinet to 
collapse are, we fear, allowing their imagination to flatter 
their hopes. An important fact to remember, and one 
which ought to be obvious enough, is that the present 
Cabinet want to stay in office. They will not be easily 
removed. It is conceivable that, brought face to 
face with a terrible upheaval in Ireland, for instance, 
they will leave the scene of their maladministration 
rather than suffer everlasting odium. But it is not 
to be expected that they will make room for others 
when they can easily stay where they are. That they 
can remain in office without the least danger of being 
thrown out in respect of the Naval Estimates hardly needs 
demonstration. Let us put the number of determined 
Little-Navy insurgents within the Liberal Party at the 
highest possible figure. Let us suppose that a hundred 
could be found to vote against the Government if the 
Naval Estimates, which are soon to be presented, should 
be as large us they ought to be for the safety of the 
country. Even then the Government could weather the 
storm without a tremor of nervousness. On the question of 
adequate national defence the Opposition would always 
support a Cabinet who were resolved to do their duty. 
The party system necessarily excuses a good deal of tactical 
play, but it would not excuse or make possible a vote by 
Unionists in favour of a small Navy. Mr. Asquith knows 
this as well as we do, and therefore we conclude that he is 
not in the least afraid of the revolt within his ranks. He 
may have to fall soon, but the present Naval dispute 
will not be the occasion. We write this before any- 
thing has become known about the deliberations of 
the Cabinet at their meeting on Thursday. That 
an attack, injurious to Mr. Churchill personally, 
may bo strongly supported and gather to itself some 
appearance of justification is likely enough; but proof 
that Mr. Churchill has sometimes spent money on his own 
initiative, and less wisely than it might have been spent, 
will be a very different thing from proof that the pro- 
gramme for which he stands is assailable. Mr. Churchill 
has never advocated anything more than the minimum of 
eonstruction that would satisfy his expert advisers. 
The country is committed in advance to that minimum 
programme for the next few years. To go back upon it 
would simply be to accept conditions that have been over 
and over again declared by various members of the Govern- 
ment to be dangerous. 

The nature of the coming Estimates may be simply 
stated. In 1912 Mr. Churchill drew up a programme for 
the years 1913-17. In order to maintain the standard of a 
sixty per cent. superiority over the next strongest Navy, 
five ships were to be built in 1913 and four ships in each 
of the succeeding four years. It is clear that four ships, 
therefore, are promised for the present year. Parliament 
has agreed in advance to this number. How then, it may be 
asked, can the Little-Navy men possibly find a plausible 
excuse for going back on this decision? The excuse is 
that Anglo-German relations have greatly improved. We 
may point out that such elusive things as friendly 
relations, which may come to-day and go to-morrow, are a 
strangely unstable basis on which to build a naval policy. 
Apart from this reason, there is no other excuse. The 
facts as regards Germany are the same to-day as they 
were when the programme was framed. The German 
programme depends upon a law which for all practical 
purposes is immutable. It is out of the question, 
therefore, that the enjoyment of friendly relations 
with ourselves, which we are as pleased as anyone to 
recognize, can affect the intentions of the German 
rulers. 

Such are the facts as between ourselves and the next 
strongest Power. But we now come to a very important 
point which, so far from making it less needful to maintain 
our programme, has made that programme inadequate 
according to the principles laid down by Mr. Churchill 
himself. The offer by Canada of three capital ships has 
not been fulfilled. Mr. Borden did all that he possibly 
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could do to redeem his words, but he was checkmated } 

the Senate, who declined to pass his Naval Aid Bill. Woe 
need not go into this matter, which is for Canadians and 
not for Englishmen to settle. But as Mr. Churchill] 
reckoned on the three Canadian ships in his calcula. 
tions for what he called “ whole-world” purposes, it ig 
plain that the situation has changed for the worse, 
Mr. Churchill, as though to confirm the general under- 
standing that the three proposed Canadian ships were an 
essential part of his “ whole-world ” programme, accelerated 
the construction of three of last year’s ships in British 
yards directly it became known that the Canadian ships 
would not be forthcoming. We ourselves have always 
maintained that ships provided by the Dominions should 
supply an extra margin of safety, and should not be a vital 
part of any British programme. But Mr. Churchill, as we 
have seen, did reckon on the Canadian ships as a part of the 
Naval service of the Empire outside the North Sea. That 
being so, it now becomes necessary to decide how to supply 
the place of the lacking Canadian ships. So far the want 
has been made good by acceleration, and it is possible that 
for some time to come, though not for more than a limited 
period, the want may further be satisfied by acceleration. 
To be precise, the acceleration of last year gave us a 
breathing-space of six months, but that space has now 
almost ended. What is to be done to take the place of 
the Canadian ships? What is to be added to the four 
ships which are in any case promised? We do not pre- 
sume to usurp the function of naval experts and say 
dogmatically what the addition should be. If the 
Admiralty are convinced that further acceleration will 
meet the case so far as the next twelve months 
are concerned, well and good. But it is obvious that 
something over and above the laying down of four ships 
this year is necessary on Mr. Churchill’s own reasoning. 
Outside the North Sea there are the trade routes to 
be protected, above all in the Mediterranean. Mr. 
Asquith has definitely said that a one-Power standard 
must be maintained in the Mediterranean. Two years 
from now Italy will have sixteen modern battleships 
there and Austria-Hungary thirteen. At our present 
rate of building we shall not have enough ships to 
keep a sixty per cent. superiority over the next strongest 
Power and also to maintain the one-Power standard 
in the Mediterranean. The thing might possibly be done 
by grossly overworking the officers and men of the Navy, 
but that is not the way to promote efficient and loyal 
service. We have at least shown what the minimum pro- 
posals of the Government must be without appealing to 
any evidence except that supplied by members of the 
Government themselves. 

We referred at the beginning to a possible attack upon 
Mr. Churchill for expenditure undertaken on his own 
initiative. If the blame for a deficit in the Budget can 
be shifted on to somebody else’s shoulders, Mr. Lloyd 
George will no doubt be glad to let it fall from his 
own, and distract attention from his uneconomic schemes 
and absurd methods of taxation. The Daily Chronicle, 
which published the interview with Mr. Lloyd George, 
has, indeed, opened the attack by declaring that Mr. 
Churchill “has spent with a lavish profusion and with a 
ducal disregard for mundane svantliletions of money.” 
According to the Daily Chronicle, the expenditure beyond 
the Estimates in the past year has been nearly £5,000,000. 
If the increase of the Naval Estimates for the coming 
year should be £3,000,000—and the Admiralty, for 
the reasons we have stated, can hardly ask for less—Mr. 
Lloyd George will have to find £8,000,000 more than last 
year for the Navy. This is a very large sum to find, 
we admit, and, so far as we understand the matter, it 
will not provide for a real margin of safety. If the pro- 
gramme which Ministers themselves have appeared to 
assume as necessary in their speeches were literally carried 
out, provision would now have to be made, over and above 
the four ships of the normal programme, for three ships to 
take the place of the Canadian ships and for two 
ships to maintain the standard in the Mediterranean. 

As the Chancellor of the Exchequer will probably 
be faced for the first time in his financial career with a 
deficit, we cannot help feeling that it is an occasion for 
reconsidering the question of a naval loan. We do not 
advocate this on economic grounds, for in all ordinary 
circumstances we are devoutly in favour of paying our way 
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day by day. Buta naval loan would have the enormous 
olitical advantage, first, of regularizing our expenditure, in 
a manner comparable with that ensured by the Naval Law 
of Germany, and secondly, of frankly advertising our inten- 
tions to the world. Our Naval Estimates—not so much as 
they used to be, but still in an undesirable degree—are 
annually the occasion of suspicion and bitterness abroad. If 
we made our intentions plain a longer time in advance, much 
of the bitterness cau by doubt and suspense would be 
dispersed. One thing is certain: if the Government do not 
choose one way or another of proving that our determina- 
tion to keep our command of the sea is unrelaxed, we shall 
have to pay for our mistake in the end. Ina naval race, 
as in all other races, the best plan—the plan that 
entails the least ultimate expenditure of energy—is to 
dishearten your opponent at the moment when he is tiring 
or when he expected to be making up ground. But for 
Mr. Lloyd George’s unabashed extravagance when he 
ought to have been husbanding the resources of the 
country, the naval strain would not be a great one now. 
However great it may be, it is vitally necessary to meet it, 
and Mr. Lloyd George will not act in the interests of his 
reputation if he tries to put the blame of a deficit on the 
Admiralty, or in any serious degree on Mr. Churchill. 





ANOTHER LAND CAMPAIGN. 


N the midst of the excitement created by Mr. Lloyd 
I George’s unexpected pronouncement upon the Navy, 
the public has failed to notice the importance of a letter 
written by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the Land 
Values Group in the House of Commons about a fortnight 
ago. This group, which is important not so much on 
account of its size as on account of its activity, has been 
alarmed lest the Government should be meditating an 
abandonment of the principle of taxing land values. To 
members of the Land Values Group this principle is of 
greater importance than almost any question of contem- 
porary politics. Inspired by Henry George's ideas, they 
believe that every conceivable social reform depends upon 
the taxation of land on its prairie value. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Budget for 1909 was a somewhat clumsy attempt 
to give effect to this principle. It embodied the ar 
so far as providing for a now valuation of the kingdom 
with a view to ascertaining the bare site value of each plot 
of land, but no general tax on site value was imposed. A 
tax, of which many — have been unpleasantly conscious 
of late, was imposed on the site value of land defined as 
“undeveloped,” and also upon the increment in site value 
as compared between the date of sale or other acquisition 
and the starting date of April 30th, 1909. The extreme 
Land Valuers in the House of Commons, though welcoming 
these steps in the direction of their principle, were by no 
means satisfied, and have since been intermittently pressing 
the Government to give full effect to the Henry George 
conception of a universal tax on the site value of the land. 
In view of the now admitted failure of the Land Value 
Taxes of 1909, the Government were naturally shy of pro- 
ceeding further, and it may be fairly assumed that the 
land campaign started by Mr. Lloyd George last 
autumn was intended both to cover up the failure of his 
Land Taxes and to sidetrack the demand for a new scheme 
of land taxation. 

In view of this danger to their creed the Land Valuers 
have organized themselves, and have at length succeeded 
in extracting from the Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
letter which appears to commit him completely to their 
view. He writes: “You may depend upon it that the 
Government definitely intend to utilize the valuation which 
they are putting through at great expense for purposes of 
compelling the owners of sites, which are not now bearing 
their share of local taxation, to contribute on the basis of the 
real value of their property. There is no intention of shirking 
the issue. Of that I can assure you.” The letter goes on 
to say that there are several alternative proposals for 
taxing site values, and that the Government must be 
allowed time to consider which of these proposals is best, 
especially as the members of the Land Values Committee 
are not themselves agreed upon this point. This may 
mean a somewhat prolonged postponement of any practical 
scheme for any general tax on land values, but it means an 
immediate political campaign, supported. by. the.Govern- 
ment, in favour of such taxation. In other words, the 








country will have to face another land campaign on the 
top of that sketched out by Mr. Lloyd George in the autumn 
ard sanctioned by Mr. Asquith. 

It will be noticed that these two campaigns are on 
entirely different lines, and indeed based on entirely 
different conceptions. The land campaign, properly 
so called, involves the establishment of Governmental 
machinery for regulating the use of land in almost every 
detail. The farmers’ rents are to be supervised by a 
judicial Commission; the labourers’ wages are to be over- 
hauled by the same or a similar body; and a like 
authority is to be established to fix the prices at which 
the State may take land from private individuals for any 
purpose. The scheme of land taxation neither implies nor 
requires any such system of State regulation. Henry 
George’s theory was that, if only the tax on the bare value 
of the land were sufficiently heavy, private enterprise 
would do the rest. That, it may be remarked, was 
the theory underlying Mr. Lloyd George's Land Taxes 
in the Budget of 1909. He then told us that his 
taxes would lead to the better development of land, 
to the abolition of the slums, to the creation of garden 
cities, and to the abolition of unemployment. And 
that is the kind of language which the members of the 
Land Values Group in the House of Commons continue 
to use up and down the country in favour of their larger 
proposals. 

Numerous occasions will be certain to occur for deal- 
ing with this subject, probably in the near future, but it 
is worth while briefly to put on record some of the 
fundamental objections to any scheme for transferring 
local taxation from fixed property as a whole to that par- 
ticular form of fixed property known as the bare site value 
of land. Some of these objections have been considerately 
stated by the Manchester Guardian in an article giving, as 
might be expected, a general support to any proposal which 
Mr. Lloyd George endorses. The Manchester Guardian 
takes the case of a Site Value Tax of 3d. in the pound on 
the capital value of all sites, and asks who is to pay this 
tax. It takes first the case of a business firm which has 
acquired the freehold of premises in the heart of Man- 
chester. The firm has paid full price for the land, and the 
previous landlord has gone off with the “ unearned incre- 
ment.” Perhaps he acquired the land for £10,000 many 
years ago, and has now sold it for £40,000 and pockets 
the difference. But the firm will have to pay 3d. in the 
pound on the £40,000. “They have not only paid the 
full price to the landlord, but will be taxed by the State 
on the price they have paid.” Next our contemporary 
takes the alternative that the firm may hold its premises on 
a long lease. In that case it would be clearly unjust to tax 
the landlord on the full value of the land, which he is not 
receiving ; while if the tenant firm is made responsible for 
the tax—as it must be in justice to the landlord—then 
there is no relief to industry. The Manchester Guardian 
sums up its argument on this point by saying: “If we 
clap a national tax on to site values, and at the same timo 
change the incidence of the rates from the building and 
site together to the site alone, we shall find that very 
serious results would accrue to whole classes of business 
men as well as to landowners.” In passing, we may note 
the implied suggestion that it does not much matter if 
serious results accrue to landowners, though it is a very 
grave matter that business men should also suffer. Faced 
with these practical difficulties, the Manchester Guardian 
urges that if any Site Value Tax is imposed, it must be a 
moderate one, nd suggests a penny in the pound. No doubt 
a penny in the pound sounds moderate to people who only 
compare one with two hundred and forty. But the penny 
is calculated not on annual but on capital values, and it 
only needs an elementary knowledge of arithmetic to see 
that if interest be taken at an average figure of four per 
cent., a penny in the pound on capital values is the exact 
equivalent of 2s. 1d. on annual values. That is not a 
moderate tax at all, It is a very heavy addition to existing 
rates. 

Nor has the Manchester Guardian by any means 
exhausted the practical difficulty in the way of imposing 
this or even a really small tax. Conceivably the: Liberal 
Party would have no moral objection to imposing upon 
landowners a new Land Values Tax even in cases where 
tenants have contracted to pay all rates and taxes except 
landlord’s Income Tax. But what does the party propose 
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to do with the case of land held upon mortgage? There 
is no economic difference between hiring a piece of land 
with a ground rent upon it and buying the same land with 
a mortgage upon it. In each case the actual occupant of 
the land has to pay a fixed annual sum to the person from 
whom he took the land. But, apparently, according to 
the Liberal code of ethics, the imposition of a ground 
rent is a moral iniquity, but interest on a mortgage is 
legitimate business. If this is the view which Mr. Lloyd 
George proposes to take, it is clear that landowners can 
evade his tax by converting their leaseholds into freeholds 
subject toa mortgage. The whole burden of the new tax 
will then fall upon the actual occupant of the land, and, 
needless to say, that will deprive the policy of any popu- 
larity it might otherwise have had. 

A further matter of very great importance is the question 
of valuation. Mr. Lloyd George indicates that he proposes 
to use for the purpose of this new tax the valuation which 
is now being made, as he candidly admits, at very great 
expense. The expense is certainly enormous, but the merits 
of the valuation are less easily assessed. Anyone who 
will take the trouble to study in detail the valuations 
now being made by an army of officials throughout the 
kingdom will discover that they are useless for the purpose 
of any honest tax. They are based on no consistent 
theory ; they neither value the land as it is with all 
the improvements upon it, which is the common-sense 
proceeding, nor do they value it as it would be 
if stripped of all improvements. The Budget of 1909 was 
full of exceptions and anomalies, against which some of 
the Land Taxers themselves protested at the time that 
measure was under discussion. It is sufficient here to 
note one or two examples. When a farm is being valued 
allowance is made for the cost of the drains to the 
farmhouse, but not for the cost of the drains to the land. 
Again, many of the allowances which have to be made 
under the Act are only made when aclaim is put in by 
the owner. But an immense number of owners are too 
puzzled by the terms of the valuation to realize what kind 
of claims they ought to make, with the result that in many 
properties deductions are made because claimed, while in 
similar properties similar deductions have not been made. 
Yet when the valuation has once been completed it remains 
fixed, with the result that two properties in every respect 
similar may appear in Mr. Lloyd George’s new Doomsday 
Book with totally different valuations. 

Doubtless these difficulties could be surmounted by an 
entirely new valuation at the cost of new expense. But 
however perfect the valuation, it would still leave standing 
the objection to this method of taxation. The real 
issue can be simply stated. Until Henry George’s 
book, Progress and Poverty, upset the minds of a good 
many otherwise sober Englishmen and more Scotsmen, 
everyone in this country was agreed that the ideal 
of taxation was to tax people according to their means 
of payment. So far as local taxation is concerned, 
one test of ability to pay is the possession of valuable 
property, whether it be land or house property. It is 
not a complete test, and if the practical difficulties 
could be overcome, it would be far better to substitute for 
local rating a local Income Tax. But, at any rate, the 
present system does aim at taxing people according to ability, 
whereas the Henry George system aims at taxing only 
those people who happen to possess land which happens to 
retain a theoretical site value after it has been stripped of 
all the improvements made upon it by generations of human 
Jabour, That means that the whole burden of local ser- 
vices is to be thrown upon a minority only of the persons 
who benefit by them. It further means that instead of 
the tax falling most heavily upon those who can afford to 
pay most, it will fall in an entirely arbitrary manner. 
Some very poor people will see the whole of their income 
absorbed by this new tax, other very rich people will be 
paying next to nothing. The whole scheme is a denial of 
the normal conception of human justice. 





SAFETY AT SEA. 


NHE Convention drawn up by the International Con- 
ference on Safety of Life at Sea and signed on 
Tuesday is a document which deserves something more 
than a passing salutation. The full text of the Convention 
is not yet published, but the summary of it contained in 





the speech of Lord Mersey, the President of the Conference 
proves the Convention to be a memorable creation. It is 
memorable for two reasons: first, because it wii] o n 
a new era in the conduct of passenger traffic on all the 
oceans of the world, and secondly, because almost unani- 
mous international agreement has been obtained in two 
months on one of the most technical and complex subjects 
imaginable. As we all know, it is difficult to achieve a large 
common measure of international agreement on the most 
straightforward questions. When a highly controversial 
subject was the issue the pessimists were justified in 
expecting a small result. “ No three men belonging to the 
same country,” they said, “can be found to agreeas to what 
ought to be done in the matter of water-tight compart- 
ments and the arrangements for the stowing and launching 
of boats. How, then, can we expect the delegates from 
a dozen different countries to agree to a set of rules for 
universal application?” The Convention is the answer. 
The most unlikely thing has been accomplished, and that 
in no niggard way, for the proposed international code 
actually goes further than the recommendations of the 
Merchant Shipping Advisory Committee and of the Boats 
and Davits Committee which heve been published in 
England since the ‘Titanic’ disaster. Of course tho 
Convention has yet to be ratified, but as there was virtual 
unanimity among the delegates we may assume that ratifi- 
cation is assured, and that the Convention will come into 
force in July, 1915. We offer our congratulations to the 
German Emperor, who proposed the Conference; to 
Mr. Buxton, who acted on the proposal and secured for 
Great Britain the honour of being the home of the Confer- 
ence; to Lord Mersey, who directed the labours of the 
Conference ; and to Sir John Biles, M. Guernier, and 
all the other delegates. 

The ‘Titanic’ disaster in April, 1912, shattered the 
comfortable public illusions that there was such a thing 
as an unsinkable ship, and that great passenger vessels 
carried “boats for all.” The natural tendency at first 
was for uninstructed persons to think that a law 
requiring boat-room to be provided for all would prevent 
for ever the recurrence of such a possibility as men and 
women being taken down ina sinking ship because there 
were not enough boats. But further information showed 
them that the case could not be stated quite so simply. It 
is easy to carry enough boats; it is quite another matter 
to have them at hand on the decks and in a suitable 
position for launching. Launching a boat ina high sea 
is a terribly risky business. To lower a boat from the 
upper deck of a large liner is like lowering it from the top 
windows of a high house. If the boat is full of passengers 
and the ship is plunging and rolling in a high sea, it may 
be imagined what sort of skill is required to get the boat 
away in safety from the ship’s side. If there were many 
boats being flung about at the same time, the danger 
would be greatly increased. The recent loss of the 
‘Volturno’ by fire proved that boats may, in a sense, 
be a source of danger even when they can be launched. 
The passengers who lost their lives were those who toolr 
to the boats. We do not say this in order to argue that 
there should not be boat-room for all—we are con- 
vinced that there ought to be—but to point out that 
boats are only one line of safety, and that security at sea 
(never wholly attainable) depends upon careful attention 
to a number of details. In one wreck one thing will 
prevent loss of life, in another wreck another thing. At 
least there should be means for everyone to float off from 
a sinking ship at the last moment, even if there is not room 
for everybody in the boats. The ‘ Titanic’ sank in a calm 
sea. If only there had been more rafts a much larger number 
of passengers might have been saved. The requirement of 
the Convention is that there must be room in the boats for 
three-quarters of the maximum number of passengers and 
crew, and that room for the rest shall be provided either in 
boats or on pontoon rafts. Wireless telegraphy, asa matter 
of fact, has saved very many more lives than have been 
saved by ships’ own boats, because it has brought other 
ships rapidly to the rescue. If the appliance which 
provides the greatest amount of all-round safety had to 
be named, few people would deny the place of honour 
to wireless telegraphy. ‘The careful maintenance and 
working of the wireless apparatus is the first line of 
safety; and we are very glad indeed to note the wide 
reach of the rules laid down on this matter. 
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The countries which took part in the Conference were 
Great Britain, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, the United States, Australia, Canada, and 
New Zealand. It is interesting to notice, on political 
grounds, that Australia, Canada, and New Zealand were 
represented independently of the British delegates. We 
may now take the chief regulations and consider their signifi- 
cance. The first important point is that an ice-patrol service 
inthe North Atlantic is to be established and placed under 
the control of the United States. The United States already 
has two ships doing patrol work, so that the assignment to 
her of the new responsibility is an honour well bestowed. 
The patrol ships, besides reporting on the position of ice 
and studying the streams carrying ice, will destroy 
derelicts. The study of the movements of ice in com- 

aratively southern latitudes is one that needs to be carried 
ywuch farther, and much is to be hoped from this field 
of research. As regards the construction of ships, the 
requirements as to water-tight compartinents are too com- 
plicated to be dealt with here. A high reserve of buoyancy 
is required, and there must be easy means of escape from 
each compartment when the bulkhead door is closed. It 
will be remembered that in the ‘Titanic’ some of the 
steerage passengers were unable to find their way out from 
their part of the ship. The Convention is to be capable 
of expansion as regards constructional regulations. Great 
Britain is to be the receiving house and distributor of 
information about new inventions, so that the Convention 
should keep abreast of science. As regards wireless 
telegraphy, which is to be compulsory for most passenger 
vessels, ships are divided into three classes. The first class 
includes vessels having on board two hundred persons or 
more, which havea speed of thirteen knots. In these ships a 
continuous wireless service is to be maintained. The second 
class includes all vessels, not of the first class, which carry 
twenty-five passengers or more. These must maintain a 
continuous wireless watch for at least seven hours each 
day, and a partial watch afterwards. The third class 
includes all cargo ships carrying more than fifty persons. 
In these there must be a wireless installation. It is further 
provided that all vessels in the Transatlantic trade having 
more than fifty persons on board, and every vessel in other 
trades which voyages more than a thousand miles from 
land, must keep a continuous wireless watch. Before long, 
perhaps, the most urgent warnings will be made to signal 
themselves automatically. Our children, it may well be, 
will travel in ships in which a bell will start ringing 
or a red signal will appear because the receiver of 
the wireless installation has got notice that another 
ship is in the fog a few miles away, or another ship 
fifty miles away is in the track of ice. We have already 
mentioned the provision as to boat-room or raft-room for 
all. As large a number as possible of boats and rafts 
must be capable of being launched from either side of the 
ship. And all members of the ship’s company, whether 
deck hands or not, may be compelled to acquire efficiency 
in the handling of boats. Wesuppose that this regulation 
provoked the withdrawal of the President of the American 
Seamen’s Union from the Conference. If so, it is an 
instructive episode. The ritual of exclusiveness in a 
Trade Union comes before the safety of human life! 
Finally, it is agreed that compliance with the regulations 
entitles a ship to an international certificate. Of course 
the regulations will increase the “cost of living” for 
steamship companies, but we fancy that it will not pay 
companies which wish to survive to ply without certificates, 
Thus the conditions of competition will still be equitable. 
We trust that the vein may last, and that loadlines and 
deck cargoes may soon be dealt with in a single inter- 
national code. It is a pleasure to compare the goodwill 
which has gone to the making of this remarkable Conven- 
tion for the care of life with the bitter wrangling which is 
mvariably provoked by the misguided proposals for the 
reduction of armaments. 





AN ECONOMIC TRAGEDY. 


T UMANITY has prayed for plenty since the beginning 

of recorded time. Yet everywhere we find schemes 
for the limitation of supply, and therefore for the nega- 
tion of plenty, part of the practical policy of the world. 
We work for abundance with one hand, and strive for 





scarcity with the other. Why is this? How has a 
situation so mad arison? Because Mankind has adopted 
a theory of value which, if correct in essence, is easily 
misunderstood. So disastrous, indeed, has been this 
misunderstanding that it is quite possible that the social 
philosopher of the future may say that it was the greatest 
source of human disaster and misery and the greatest 
impediment to material and economic progress in our epoch. 
Owing to a wrong emphasis on one of the terms, Mankind 
was led upon a false scent. 

The accepted theory since the days of Jevons is that 
value depends entirely upon utility—not, however, on 
abstract usefulness, but on final utility. In other words, 
the only thing that can give value to any commodity or 
service is the dependence of some concrete want for satis- 
faction on that commodity or service. Divested of technical 
terms, this does not differ materially from the old and 
familiar way of putting it that value arises or attaches 
to any exchangeable object owing to the presence of two 
things, a positive and a negative— Demand and the 
Limitation of Supply. The ratio between the demand 
and the supply makes the variation of high or low in 
price, but the two things that must be present to give 
value are Demand and the Limitation of Supply. The 
air we breathe has usually no value in the economic sense 
because the supply is illimitable. Everyone must have air, 
but since there is no limit in the supply, value does not 
attach to it. Such is the accopted theory of value. In 
this statement, apparently so innocent, lies concealed 
something like a serpent in the grass, or, to vary tho 
metaphor, a deceitful spirit ready to whisper in man’s ear 
that the quick way to increase values is to increase 
scarcity. It tells him to get abundance out of dearth, 
to seck plenty beneath the ribs of famine. Pestilence and 
hunger may have slain their thousands, but in very truth 
the misunderstanding of which we speak has slain its tens 
of thousands. It is the tragedy of economics. Yet the 
abstract statement is correct. All that was wanted to 
make it adequate was to put the emphasis on the one 
term, the positive, and to insist that without demand there 
is no value, that limitation of supply alone can never give 
value. It is quite true that, in the presence of superfluity 
of any “good,” demand seems to disappoar, because no 
human want is dependent on any particular portion of that 
“good,” however useful and desirable the whole may be. 
But the moment a thing is demanded it has value. On the 
other hand, that which no man wants, however rich and 
rare, has no value. ‘That is the teaching of all human 
experience. That is the fact. 

Doubtless we shall be told: You cannot stop here. It is 
also a fact that if there is limitation in the supply of a thing 
demanded, its value is increased. Admitted. But valus 
here is only a matter of degree. Value attaches the instant 
the demand takes place, though it may be a value which, 
when you begin to measure it in the specific terms of price, 
seems infinitesimal. Yet, though very small, it will be 
there. It will not be zero or a minus quantity, but always 
a positive. Price, the measure of value, will vary with the 
ratio between the demand and the amount of the supply. 
It will rise or fall in accordance with the way in which 
that ratio is maintained, 

“But why all this pother and word-spinning?” the 
plain man will say. ‘I need not trouble about these fine 
distinctions.” But he must trouble about them. If he 
does not he will find he is deceived by a chimera that will 
haunt him and delude him to his ruin. It is all-important 
to him to remember that demand is the essential, is the 
only true begetter of value—the causa causans. Limita- 
tion of supply is but the attendant influence which, in 
combination with demand, makes the difference between a 
greater and a lesser value in exchange. 

‘The reason why it is necessary to concern ourselves with 
what is the essential origin of value, the causa causans, can 
be seen by the way in which the plain man has taken up the 
theory of value and worked it to his own injury. In effect 
the individual has said: “I have got something to sell or to 
exchange, and I want, of course, to get the best possible 
price for that thing. Economic science tells me that there 
are two things which will raise prices—demand and the 
limitation of supply. Now, demand is a thing which it is 
very difficult for me to affect. It is usually out of my reach 
or control. If I want to get my price increased, then the 
best thing is to limit the supply—i.e., prevent myself being 
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undersold. If the thing I have got to sell is confined to 
narrow limits, I shall do well. If the market is flooded, 
I shall do badly. Limitation of supply thus becomes the 
economic ideal for me and for the group of people who 
are my colleagues and are working with me. My interests 
tell me to concentrate upon that. When there are two 
levers I must work at the lever within my reach.” 

The result,as Bastiat said so well, is that though in one 
sense men recognize that abundance of all the things they 
desire is the ideal, yet they are always striving to produce 
an artificial scarcity. ‘The working man says that he does 
not intend to be undersold by pauper labour, or bounty- 
fed labour, or sweated labour, or Asiatic labour, or prison 
Jabour, or whatever may be the fashionable vituperative 
epithet of the moment. If he can get rid of these 
things and limit the supply to what he produces him- 
self, he will do well. And so he becomes a Protectionist. 
Take an extreme case, that of the old Dutch East 
India Company. If too much of the spices and luxuries 
of the East were brought by the Company’s ships into 
Europe, they burnt half the supply in order to keep 
prices up to “a decent level.” No doubt man is not 
logical even to his own false premises. As Bastiat told 
him, if he were a true Protectionist he ought not to 
improve ports and build railways to the frontiers, and so 
forth, but ought rather to limit supply by vetoing 
railways by means of which foreign goods might pour in, 
or even support his theories by tearing up the existing 
roads and going back to pack-mules—loyal and sterile 
friends of the limitation of supply. 

The Trade Unionist acts, of course, on the same lines, 
but even more fiercely and with a more desperate logic. 
He is always seeking abundance and wealth through 
the production of an artificial searcity. Only members 
of his group or guild or trade union ought, he thinks, 
to be allowed to practise his particular trade or voca- 
tion, and in order that the supply shall be properly 
limited and the price kept up he has a definite practical 
policy. His trade must not be flooded by the admission 
ef an unlimited number of men, apprentices must be 
restricted in number, and underselling by “ blackleg” 
labour prevented by physical force. The population even 
must be kept down in order to limit the supply. “We 
are ruined by Chinese cheap labour” is his motto. 
And yet while in his own trade he breaks the machinery 
which increases supply and he stones “ blacklegs,” he is 
always pathetically asking for abundance and free exchange 
im other industries. While perverted reasoning and the 
tyranny of a syllogism based on false premisses make one 
voice in him shout for limitation of supply, the other voice 
is shouting for plenty and low prices. But, like an 
owner who is running two horses in a race, Mankind 
ought to declare which voice he means to win with. And 
here he is surely puzzled, and sometimes says one thing 
and sometimes another. What is the reconciling word? 
Which is to prevail for the welfare of the world, the 
interests of the consumer or of the producer? | 

No doubt if Bastiat had finished L’ Harmonie L'conomique, 
that noble work of which only the torso exists, he would 
have revealed with his exquisite elarity the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. As it is, he only 
approached it, hinted at it, and died. Yet he told us in 
effect that if a choice must be made, man must lean 
to the benign extreme. He must choose that which 
makes for the good of all—abundance—rather than that 
which benefits, or appears to benefit, the individual— 
scarcity. 

Another way of showing this truth is to point to the 
fact that, even granted that an increase of value in the 
things he sells is what man most desires, he must put his 
money upon Demand and not upon Limitation of Supply. 
And for this plain reason. Limitation of supply, though 
to begin with and for a time it raises prices, in the end 
kills them. It carries within itself the seeds of its own 
destruction. As prices rise, demand is checked and 
limited. So though you may be temporarily raising prices, 
what you are building up with one hand you are pulling 
down with the other. You are killing the essential cause 
of value. You are sawing off the bough upon which you 
are sitting. If, however, man puts his money upon 
Demand, and elects to be on the side of abundance 
and the consumer, this does not happen. As Demand 
rises the price will rise. But if there is no artificial 











interference with supply, the supply tends at once to 
expand also. Man’s unconqucrable mind either finds new 
ways of meeting the demand or finds a substitute for the 
thing in demand. The supply spreads, and instead of 
shrinking we have growth and expansion. Demand is now 
seen to have a double power and a double function. It not 
only attaches value and stimulates price, but it carriey 
within itself a creative power—the power of ealling forth 
fresh supplies as it goes along. As its magic wand wayey 
over land and sea, supply starts up to meet it. No doubt in 
science it is dangerous to use such words as “ good” oy 
“bad,” “ beneficent” or “ unbeneficent,” but, at any 
rate, we may say without danger of paradox or sophisi 
that a movement towards that which all men instinctively 
desire — abundance, material expansion, production, 
creation, life, as contrasted with sterilization, death, and 
destruction—is a beneficent movement, the movement which 
is best for Mankind. 

And here we may note that the fact that Demand is the 
horse upon which the man who wants to create wealth 
must put his money is recognized in the clearest way in 
modern commerce. Mr. Dibblee has lately tuld us the 
enormous part which the selling or marketing of an 
object plays in its cost. The price which you pay 
for a razor is not merely what it costs to produce tho 
razor, but includes the cost of selling it—i.e., advertising 
it and putting it on the market. But, when we com- 
plete our analysis, all that the cost of selling means 
is that men have realized that if they want to get the 
best price for a thing they must create a demand for it. 
Merely producing a thing, or even producing it cheaply, 
is no good unless demand is set going. Therefore when 
men have produced their article they must, by every sort 
of cunning device, get at the consumer and teach him, nay, 
almost force him, todemand it. When they have set Demand 
going by whispering or shouting in Mankind’s ear, they 
have attached value to their article. They have “done the 
trick.” They have got something which will sell because it 
is something, whether good or bad per se, which is wanted. 
Here, then, is the best possible proof of what we havo 
urged—that it is demand, and demand alone, that. gives 
value, and that to bring in any other element such as tho 
limitation of supply is to set one’s foot upon a false track. 
Demand, and demand alone, is the cause of value, and the 
mainspring of the science of exchange. 

Man has not blundered only in the theory of value. 
He has “produced” an allied tragedy by his attitude 
towards exchange. He has almost always thought of 
exchange as a one-sided action, a kind of robbery, or 
at any rate as if, as in kissing, there was one who kissed 
and another who merely presented the cheek—one who 
got the pleasure and the benefit, and the other who 
was either passive or else actually injured in the trans- 
action. To look upon exchange in that way---i.e., as 
a deal in which one party must be to some extent 
“done,” and not as if there were two equal beneficiaries— 
is a fatal error. Bastiat destroyed this error and gave us 
the truth when he told us, in words which are like a 
searchlight on a dark sea, that exchange is really “a union 
of forces.” Exchange is an act of co-operation. A is 
blind, but has got two legs. B has got the use of his 
eyes, but has lost one of his legs and can only hop. 
If, however, they exchange services and link arms they 
may get home before night, and have their will through a 
union of forces. So it is with every exchange. Men put 
their heads and their forces together to their mutual 
benefit. 

If only Mankind would remember that demand, and 
not limitation of supply, is that which attaches value to 
things, that abundance is what he wants and never scarcity, 
and that an exchange is always a union of forces, what 
an element of tragedy would be eliminated from human 
life ! 

“ Sons of the world, oh, haste those years, 
But till they come allow our tears.” 











THE SILLY SIDE. 


N Anglican Bishop (was it not Creighton?) said that it 
was his sad fate to be obliged to contemplate the silly 

side of every good movement. All movements which create 
enthusiasm have their silly side. The enthusiasm of fools 
is silliness; nevertheless their enthusiasm sometimes makes 
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them of considerable use to the cause upon which they bring 
ridicule. The silly side of missionary enterprise, as it is 
illustrated in certain anecdotes and leaflets, might well drive 
a wise Bishop to distraction. It must be ageny of mind to 
such a man to contemplate the silly side of what are called 
religious revivals, although he may be quite convinced that 
such revivals have saved the soul of the country. It is a 
peculiar and very unbearable form of pain which goes on 
under a surface sense of amusement. Tho silly side is 
always funny. The ridiculous and the tragic have many 
meeting-plices. The sad thing ie that the silly side is 
generally so showy. Very bright are the colours of the 
ludicrous. The wayfaring man stops to look at them, laughs, 
and looks no further. It is not easy to get an Englishman 
to think if he has begun by laughing. Civilized man is some- 
thing of a humanitarian, but he is also something of a satirist. 
Humanitarianism is terribly hampered by its silly side. 
The silly side of a propaganda he is not altogether prepared 
to repudiate catches the Englishman's eye. He throws his 
head back and laughs. Just occasionally, but not very often, 
he comes to ridicule his own laughter. The Bill making 
cruelty to animals penal was passed after it had been laughed 
at for years. John Bull has kept a record of his foolish 
opposition to amuse his children. “If I had a donkey what 
wouldn't go,” &c., was a burst of laughter on the wrong side 
thrown into rhyme. It became a permanent and quite 
innocuous addition to nursery literature. 

But apart from the movements which come specially before 
Bishops, many corporate efforts have their silly side. The 
struggles of the half-educated to impart a quarter of an 
education look—if one listens to school inspectors—dreadfully 
silly sometimes. Yet how tremendous, judged as a whole, 
has been the success of their efforts. Nearly all set amuse- 
ments have a side so silly that one wonders the human race 
las not been ridiculed out of all hope of recreation, and 
expired from hard work and dullness long ago. Social 
aspiration is another case in point. It is without doubt one 
of the saving forces of the day. Most critics of manners 
admire it while it is seen at work only in the lower strata 
of society, and all philanthropists endeavour to excite it. 
They think it praiseworthy in the man belonging to the 
lowest class when he makes a superhuman effort to attain to 
the standard of life reached by the class next above him. 
The critic pats him on the back, and exhibits him to the world 
above and below him, saying, “Sce what righteous effort will 
accomplish!” Somewhat unreasonably, however, the critic 
demands that when the force of social aspiration begins to 
play upon the middle class it should be sternly resisted by all 
self-respecting people. But it is impossible to dam a great 
and beneficial force just when and where the critics please, 
or impossible without danger of catastrophe. No doubt it is 
in the upper strata of society that the silly side of this forward 
movement is most conspicuous and most contemptible. But 
the wise man will look away from it. It is said that in 
America we may sce the silly side of patriotism. From that 
also the good man will turn his eyes. 

“The fashion” always has its silly side. Indeed, silliness 
is an insidious complaint, of which almost all fashions, in the 
lighter sense of the word, die inthe end. There is no need 
seriously to inveigh against them; given rope enough, they 
must die of their own silliness. Fashions in clothes are a 
living example of what we have becn saying, and fashions in 
phrases and in manners go the same way. The convulsive 
laughter of the Philistines kills the more outrageous fashions 
in art. Literary fashions die hard, especially when they are 
originated by men of genius. The exaggerated compliments 
paid by the Elizabethans live on—perhaps will never die. 
Great genius transforms even silliness. But the fashion for 
them died at last. The roughness of to-day will die too as 
soon as it begins to make social life disagreeable. 

A vast number of sensible individuals have a “silly side.” 
We are not talking of the madman who is said to abide 
inevery man. This madman shows his face very often in 
men and women whom no one could describe as silly. Some- 
times he is amusing, more often alarming, occasionally 
charming. He comes as a breath of the wild in the midst of 
civilization, but the wild is full of dangers. If we see the 
madman often in our sano friend, it means a certain element 

ot caprice—it charms but it disturbs us. This element 
in character is often the soul of wit and the seed of 


chivalry. But it is so elusive as to defy analysis. It has 
probably existed noticeably in every man or woman who has 
made the world in love with him or her. It lends something 
of the nature of adventure to the most commonplace inter- 
course. Needless to say, it does not give confidence. But 
however we define its spell, it has nothing to do with fatuity. 
Fatuous silliness is something totally different, and many very 
sensible people have a fatuously silly streak running through 
their composition. At rare intervals who has not suspected 
such a streak in himself? Have we not all felt as though we 
were possessed at times by seven silly devils! It is to be 
hoped, however, that those more permanently afflicted are 
less tormented by self-consciousness. Extreme illogicality is 
one of the least irritating forms of silliness. Mrs. Nickleby is 
simply amusing. Some people's silly side is wholly composed 
of vanity, and that again is a forgivable kind of silliness, 
A good man with a vain streak in him is often touchingly 
aware of his vanity. He cannot let it go because it makes 
him happy, but now and then that wonderful passage in the 
Gitanjal? of Rabindranath Tagore (Macmillan and Co.) will 
describe his mental sensations with awful realism :— 

“Tcame out alone on my way to my tryst. But who is this 

that follows me in the silent dark? I move aside to avoid his 
presence but I escape him not. He makes the dust rise from the 
earth with his swagger; he adds his loud voice to every word that 
I utter. He is my own little self, my lord, he knows no shame ; 
but I am ashamed to come to thy door in his company.” 
The vanity of such a man is possession. A power of self- 
deception is a far more disagreeable illustration of silliness 
than vanity. Upon some subjects—usually subjects upon 
which they feel keenly and personally—the minds of certain 
men and women are nearly impervious to facts. They delude 
themselves, and yet they are not quite deluded. They are able 
to resist the onslaughts of truth, but in their heart of hearts 
they know that they are resisting. How far they are respon- 
sible it is difficult to say. They are supremely irritating. 
Yet it is a fearful thing to see such a one capitulate. There 
is nothing more pitiful than the surrender of a man who has 
for long defended a fancy against a fact. As we watch him 
we would give much that he were still able to hide behind 
his silliness, he is so unused to rough contact with raw 
truth. Perhaps this streak of silliness is nothing but a bit of 
belated youth. Many apparently sensible people have a touch 
of frivolity in their composition. Now and then at serious 
moments it is seen, and it jars fearfully on the beholder. Some 
want of sympathy makes them suddenly aware of an absurd 
element in a situation in which the intrusion of the absurd 
seems almost indecent, and they have not the sense to hold their 
tongues. For the moment they seem dead to all the finer 
feelings, but in reality the silly side is probably not more 
important than is a small branch of dead wood in an other- 
wise healthy tree. Some people confuse silliness with high 
spirits. They sometimes go together, but not very often. If 
one may say so, there is generally something serious about 
the worst forms of silliness. Sentimentality and high spirits 
are seldom combined in one character, and humour and 
silliness are almost incompatible. 





A SHANAGH/[LONG CHAT] ON HOLLANTINE EVE. 
(Two Foux-Taves or ULster.) 
E were kalying [ceilidh, a visit] at Mary Ann James 
Peter's house. She is a McCaughey, but then every- 
body in that part of the mountain is a McCaughey tov, 
except a few who are Corrigans ; and James Peter McCaughey 
being her father, she just gets Mary Ann James Peter for her 
name, 

The little cabin was snug and cosy with its “corrag” or 
“owld man” of dried heather standing on the windy side of 
the door to keep away the blast, the turf glowed warm on 
the hearth, a right reek of it filled the house, and the light 
of it shone out of the window to bid failté [welcome] to any 
neighbour that might happen in. Outside in the darkness 
the winds were wantless and wild, for Mary Ann James Peter 
lives far up in the mountain—so high that, looking out over 
the half-door on clear morniugs, you may see Loch More, and 
beyond it Armagh Cathedral, a grand white church, full forty 
miles away. 

It was Hallow Eve, and the girls bad been out to the corn- 
stacks (oats), each blindfold, to pull a stalk out and see when 





she'd be gettin’ married. If there was one ear on the stalk 
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it would be within a twelvemonth, but if there was none at 
all, it’s an old maid she would be, and bedad, it was noaisy task 
not to strip the stalk as you'd be pullin’ it ont. Also they 
had made wee ladders with rushes cut in the Fairies’ Hollow 
to hang above their beds that night—a sure way for a girl to 
sce “ himself” walk up the ladder in her dreams. 

And now we drew our stools closer together round the fire, 
for the talk was of the Wee People, the “Gentry,” of their 
malevolence, their tricks, their constant interference in the 
affairs of men and women. 

Old Cormic Corrigan was speaking. “There was a man,” 
said he, “lived in thon wee house beside the burn, where 
Biddy McNanily lives now, and the Fairies stole his wife on 
him, and nowhere could he find her at all, and he after gettin’ 
married to her that day. He was murtherin’ and lamentin’ 
when there came a young gorsoon to the door with a message 
from herself. She was nota hair’s worth the worse as yet, 
she said, and if he was man enough to do it he could win her 
back on Hollantine Night. He bid to [must] stand by the end 
of his own byre when it grew dark and there he would see a 
boon [company] of Fairies go by. She would be with them 
riding on the foremost white horse, and he bid to catch her 
and pull her off the horse and hold her. If he let her go the 
Fairies would kill her, for they would know that she had told 
him to be there. He waited that night by the end of the byre, 
and she came with the Fairies, riding on the foremost white 
horse. He catched her and held her and would not let ber go. 
They put her into a dog and they put her into a cat, into a 
trout, into an eel, and into a blaze of fire in his arms, but 
no matther what they put her into he still [always] kept 
howlt on her. At last twelve o’clock struck and they bid 
to be away, so then he fetched her safe into the house, 
but not a word did she speak till him. He went out 
to see what road the Fairies were after going, and there were 
two of them and they talking. ‘He has her now,’ says one 
Fairy, ‘ but sorra a bit of good she’ll be till him for she can’t 
speak at all.” ‘No,’ says the other Fairy, ‘but if he took 
eff the piece of a rush that lies in under her tongue she 
would have her speech rightly. He came into the house 
and joined [began] to speak till her, but she could say never 
a word, not a heth [smallest bit], but only sign her head till 
him. Then he told her to open her mouth, and he took the 
bit of a rush from in under the root of her tongue, and she 
eould speak plenty and tell him whole reels then, and ’twas 
he was the happy man all out.” 

“ Ach now! heard ye ever the like o’ that!” we all exclaimed 
politely. ‘Sure ’tis Cormic’s the boy for the great wee stories, 
anyway. He can tell them the best at all, so he can. Troth, 
ye’d go nine miles of a dark night only to hear him.” 

Thus encouraged, Cormic applied a creish [half-burnt sod 
of turf] to the bowl of his pipe, and after a few puffs began 
the story of the Seven Questions. 

There was a man and he was in sore distress; the snow was 
deep on the ground, and he had neither bite nor sup for his 
wife and childher. He was bothered entirely, and one night 
he went out to the end of the house and he prayed to either 
God or Devil to grant him some relief. A big black man 
eome up till him. “I understand, me poor man,” sez he, 
“that ye’re howiding very tight for some help for yourself 
and your family.” “The Dear knows I am,” said the man. 
“Sure I’m in a lossen way entirely. I haven’t a male’s mate in 
the house for my childher this day and no means of gettin’ 
one.” “I’m the Devil,” sez the black man. “ Throth, and if 
ye’re the Devil, ye can be off out of that, for I'll have naught 
to do with ye!” sez the man. “If that bes the way it.is ye 
may stay as ye are!” sez the Devil, and he turned to go. But 
the poor man besought him to help him and he consented, 
but only on condition that in seven years’ time the man would 
come to him body and soul. There was only one way he 
could then release himself from everlasting bondage, and 

that was by answering the seven hard questions that would 
be asked him. 

The man agreed, and the Devil promised to send him a sow 
pig on the morrow. “ And let you open the craw [sty] door 
and have her in,” sez he. 

When the man riz out of his bed on the morra’s morn a 
sow pig and seven right wee suckers come up to his door and 
he opened the craw and let her in. He sold the pigs and got 
double prices for them, they were so good and them so young, 


nia 
any poor body that would ask of him, and would keep them 
the night, and feed them, and give them a loch o” praties or a 
taste o’ turf to have away with them. 

The seven years went by, and the day came round when the 
man must fulfil his bargain. Lo and behowld ye! there wag 
a poor old travelling man at the half-door of the houge 
seeking his bit. ‘You shall have your mate,” sez the man 
of the house, “but I can’t lodge you the night; sure I’yg 
important businesson hand that will not be denied,” sez he 
bekase, you persave, he knew that the Devil was entitled to 
come for him on that same night. “Och! I may go out 80,” 
sez the owld travelling man, “and sure I'll be lost with the 
rain and the snow and the wind that’s in it.” “Och, when 
[if] ye’ll be lost,” sez the man of the house, “come in and 
I'll put down a couple of waps of straw and ye can crooch 
into the corner beyond.” “ Not so,” sez the owld man, “I'l 
not lie,” sez he; “ but this stool forninst the fire will do me 
rightly.” When the man of the house saw that he would not 
be gainsaid he let him have his will, and went off to his own 
bed, where he fell asleep on the moment and slept rings round 
him [soundly]. But his woman was awake the whole time, 
and was listening for ‘fraid the Devil would come to take 
himself to hell. 

At twelve o’clock that night there came a knock at the 
window, and a voice said, “ Are ye within?” “I am,” said 
the owld travelling man sitting at the fire, and he made 
answer for the man of the house. “Are ye ready for the 
questions?” said the voice. “Ask on,” said the owld man. 
“ What is One?” said the Devil. “One is God alone,” said 
the owld man. “Whatis Two?” “Two is the holy bond of 
matrimony.” “What is Three?” “A three-legged stool is 
good for an owld man to be sitting on.” “Four?” “ Four 
teats of a cow is good for a maid to milk on a frosty morning.” 
“Five?” “Five cogs of a wheel makes it go round.” 
“Six?” “Six oxen in a plough makes a good furrow.” 
“Seven?” “Seven pigs and a sow makes a poor man rich 
in the inside of seven years, and I command ye to go back 
to hell where ye come from.” ‘The next morning, when the 
man of the house riz out of his bed, the owld shuler [tramp] 
was gone, and himself was rich and happy to the day of his 
death. “Sure, ’twas God sent the owld travelling man,” said 
Cormic. 

And now, for the end of all, Biddy McCaughey wovld sing 
a kind of antic song to please us, and she is as good a singer 
as you'll get within the ringin’ of a bell. Her song begins :— 

“Mary’s grandeur, her wit and splendour, 
Leaves me in anguish here to condole,” 

but it was too long to be written down. At last we bid 
farewell with many a “Safe home!” and “ We shall think 
long till we see yez again!” and “ Watch yourselves now, for 
there’s a mist in the mountain, and there’s them abroad that 
I wouldn’t have yez to meet!” Down the mountain pad we 
go in the darkness, Pat Edward MclIlroy with his lantern 
walking before us to convoy us over the heather and bog, and 
so ends our kaly at Mary Ann James Peter’s, where we all 
agree we had the best of crack and a right good Shanagh in 
airnest. RosE SHAw. 





BIRD-RINGING SCHEMES. 

ROM time to time astray paragraph finds its way into 

some local paper announcing the discovery or capture 
of a bird with a stamped metal ring on its leg. The finder 
writes to ask what the letters on the ring mean, why the ring 
is on the bird’s leg, and who placed it there. Probably he 
gets no answer, and the paragraph is buried in the files and 
forgotten. That must be the fate of many such questions, 
and possibly some of them may not be worth asking or 
answering. They may refer to some chance experiment made 
by an individual for his own amusement; if so, there is no 
information to be gained which will be of use to others. But 
they may refer, on the other hand, to certain scientific schemes 
which have been organized in the hope of adding to our 
knowledge of the habits of birds, and as such it may be a 
real misfortune that the questions asked do not come to the 
notice of the persons who could answer them. The fact that 
a bird bearing a ring with a particular name and number on 
it has been found in a particular place may help to suggest 
a new theory, or it may go to establish a theory hitherto 
unsupported by facts. In either case definite information is 





and so he grew more than rich, He was always over-kind to 
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/ There exist at present some ten or a dozen different centres 
in this country, on the Continent, and in America, from 
which rings are distributed for marking live birds. The 
objects of the individuals or institutions organizing these 
marking or “ringing” schemes are, generally speaking, the 
game; they are designed to afford further definite informa- 
tion on the subject of the migration of birds, and on the 
distribution of the young birds which year by year take 
the places, or add to the numbers, of old birds. Four of 
the European centres are situated on or near the Baltic and 
the North Sea. On the Baltic Dr. J. Thienemann works 
from Rossitten, which is on the narrow isthmus that 
separates the Kurisches Haff from the open sea; and the 
other German station is under the superintendence of Dr. 
H. Weigold in Heligoland. In Denmark there is a station 
at Viborg, Jutland, under Herr Chr. Mortenson; and in 
Holland Dr. E. D. van Oort is in charge of the work at the 
Natural History Museum, Leyden. Herr Otto Herman con- 
ducts operations at the Royal Hungarian Central Bureau of 
Ornithology, Budapest; and there are two stations in Russia, 
one at Kielkond and the other at Moscow. American experi- 
ment is represented by the Secretary of the Linnean Society, 
New York. Finally, there are the two British centres; one is 
Mr. A. Landsborough Thomson's, at the Natural History 
Department of Aberdeen University, and the other is under 
the direction of Mr. H. F. Witherby, at 326 High Holborn, 
London. 

The last is the largest scheme, and is organized on a scale 
which has grown every year since it was started in 1909. Mr. 
Witherby has given some interesting details of the progress 
of his scheme in the December number of British Birds. In 
1909 2,17L birds were ringed; in 1910, 7,910; in 1911, 10,416; 
in 1912, 11,483; and in 1913, 14,843. Out of this number 
three enthusiastic ornithologists were responsible respectively 
for 2,255, 1,924, and 1,142. Five others ringed over five 
hundred birds apiece, and twenty-two ringed a hundred and 
over; so that the results of the scheme as a whole would 
seem to be likely to be considerable, particularly as regards 
certain districts. The great majority of these birds are 
ringed in the nest just before they leave it; but some of them, 
such as starlings, which can be easily caught and liberated, 
are ringed as adults. To suit different birds, again, the rings 
are made in five sizes, from large rings for birds such as 
ganncts to rings for the smallest migrants. All the rings are 
of aluminium, and are made 60 as to be lightly clasped round 
the bird’s leg; the smaller ones are so light that they can be 
placed in the hand without the weight being noticed. They 
are stamped with a number and the words “ Please return to 
Witherby, High Holborn, London,” and each number has a 
corresponding card, kept at High Holborn, on which are entered 
the number of the ring, the date on which it was put on the 
bird, the name of the bird, the place where it was ringed, 
remarks as to whether it was young or old, or belonging toa 
brood also marked, and so on; and, lastly, the name of the 
ringer. When the bird has been marked, all that has to be 
done is to wait for the recovery of the ring, and the proportion 
of recoveries to the number of rings sent out makes some 
rather curious reading. Naturally, the percentage recovered 
is small. There is no idea, of course, of killing birds in 
succeeding years on the chance that they have been ringed 
in previous years; merely it is hoped that rings found on 
birds which are picked up dead, or which happen to be shot 
by collectors and others, will be forwarded with particulars to 
London. The great majority of rings are, of course, lost. 
The larger number of young birds in a brood die in their first 
year; they have many enemies and natural risks to contend 
with, whether they are resident or partly or regularly migrant. 
Probably the larger number of rings, again, which are actually 
picked up are never forwarded to London; human nature does 
not change because rings are put on birds’ legs, and it is easier 
to do nothing than to write a letter. lowever,a certain per- 
centage of rings find theirway back to High Holborn, and the 
percentage, according tothe figures at present available, seems 
to vary with different species. The highest is that of the 
mallard; from 222 mallards ringed 50 rings were recovered, 
which is a percentage of 225. Five rings were recovered 
from 44 cuckoos, and 15 from 141 woodcock, which works 
ont at 113 und 106 per cent; but the majority of the larger 
percentages range from 1 to 3. The birds which have been 
ringed in the greatest numbers are blackheaded galls, with 209 


rings recovered from 7,854 birds; starlings, 211 from 3,027 
birds; common terns, 66 from 2,671; song-thrushes, 28 from 
2,128; blackbirds, 54 from 1,457; lapwings, 24 from 1,266; 
and swallows, 17 from 1,591. The swallows make a parti- 
cularly interesting record, for one bird ringed in Staffordshire 
was found in Natal, and another ringed in Ayrshire was 
reported from the Orange Free State. Among young birds 
which have been found the next year in the breeding 
place of the previous year are rooks, jackdaws, starlings, 
song-thrushes, meadow pipits, willow warblers, martina, 
and woodcock. Of adult birds, jackdaws, starlings, robing, 
chaffinches, swallows, and blackbirds have been found in the 
same places where they were ringed the year before. A 
starling has been reported from Holland; a missel-thrush, 
wheatear, whinchat, mallard, common, Sandwich, and little 
terns from France; lapwings and a turtledove from Portugal; 
and cormorants and lesser blackbacked gulls from France, 
Spain, and Portugal. 

All this is interesting, but not as yet, of course, conclusive. 
Many more individual instances are necessary before general 
inferences of any breadth or value can be drawn. When these 
ringing schemes have been in operation for a longer period, 
and when many more details are available, we may arrive at 
something worth knowing; at present theories would be built 
on insufficient data. However, there is one ringing scheme 
which stands in this respect a little apart from the others. 
Last year Mr. Witherby organized a special scheme for ring- 
ing grouse, and if this scheme is developed further and is 
applied to a larger number of moors in different parts of the 
country, we may expect after a few years to obtain a con- 
siderable amount of fresh knowledge of the habits of that 
already much-studied bird, particularly as regards migration 
and the “disease” which in some seasons, as last year, sweeps 
over whole districts. Is it solely owing to disease that certain 
moors lose the whole of their stock in years such as 1913? 
That is the question. Evidence which is gradually being 
collected by different observers seems to point to the fact 
that, in addition to losses from disease, large districts are 
denuded of grouse by migration. Last summer, for instance, 
when the moors of the Border country were “swept clean” 
by disease, there were moors in the central Highlands where 
grouse were so numerous that they could not be killed, and 
there are enormous packs of birds on these moors at the 
present moment. The problem is what will become of them. 
If they remain where they are, they will die of disease, for 
disease is brought about by lack of their proper food, heather, 
and there will not be enough heather to go round, If they go 
away, will they go south again? The probability is that many 
of them will; but if they do so, and if as a consequence 
the southern moors are restocked, there will still be no 
absolute proof that the incoming birds have arrived from 
Highland moors or from hills nearer the Border. If, on the 
other band, these birds, or any considerable proportion of 
them, had been ringed in the nesting season, evidence as to 
their native moor would be forthcoming as soon as the shoot- 
ing opened. The opportunity for experiment is plain. If, 
during the next nesting season, a sufficiently large number of 
persons in different districts undertake to ring so many birds 
apiece on moors under their control, it is practically certain 
that in a few years’ time we shall have definite evidence as 
to the extent to which grouse shift their ground from season 
to season. If they are proved to move long distances, the 
whole problem of restocking moors—and also incidentally of 
letting them—after a year of disease will take on a new 
aspect. 


EDITOR, 


LETTERS TO THE 





THE SUTHERLAND CLBARANCES. 
[To tux Eptror or tus “Srecrator."’) 
Sir,—So little seems to be known either about the motives or 
about the phenomena of the Sutherland clearances that your 
readers will, I imagine, be glad to have an account given at 
a time when the facts were fresh and were being publicly 
discussed. It occurs in an article in the Quarterly Review 
of March, 1826, entitled “Irish Absentees,” which has for text 
the minutes of evidence of two Parliamentary Committees 
which reported in that year. The writer begins by speaking 





strongly of the crying evil of subletting and subdividing 
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land in Ireland into patches just big enough to feed a 
family, and admits the necessity of a change in the direction 
of uniting the holdings into larger units; but deplores the 
removal of large numbers to other countries or into towns, 
and dwells on the cruelty with which this “dispeopling of 
the estates” was likely to be conducted if landlords were, 
as was usually the case, absentees who did not know or could 
not realize the misery caused by ruthless eviction. In con- 
trast with this was the way in which the Highlands of 
Scotland had, within the previous half-century, passed out of 
the same unhappy conditions into comfort and content. The 
article proceeds :— 





“We gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity of calling the 
attention of our readers to the improvements which, within the 
last five-and-twenty years, have been made by the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Stafford on their property in Scotland. Down 
to the close of the last century, the estate of Sutherland, consist- 
ing of not less than seven hundred and fifty thousand acres of 
land, was distinguished by the same arrangement of society which 
formerly existed over all the Highlands of Scotland. ‘Few of 
the lower orders held immediately of their lord: a numerous 
race of middlemen possessed the land; and along with the farms 
which they occupied, the inhabitants were abandoned to their 
control and management: services of the most oppressive nature 
were demanded: the whole economy of his house, his farm, 
securing his fuel and gathering in his harvest, was exacted by 
the intermediate landlord from the dependents upon his possez- 
sion.’ 

Hence resulted a state of things very nearly resembling the 
present condition of Irish estates. The mass of the tenantry was 
composed of indigent cottiers, racked and oppressed by inter- 
mediate landlords, Scattered over the various glens and sides 
of the mountains, they continued to raise, without much labour, 
a small quantity of inferior oats, of which they made their 
eakes; and of bear, from which they distilled their whiskey. 
The cattle which they reared were of the poorest description; 
they had hardly fodder enough to keep them during the 
summer, and in the winter they perished in numbers for want of 
sustenance. 

The noble proprietors of this vast domain had discernment 
enough to perceive the real source of the misery and pauperism 
which prevailed among its occupiers ; and they met the evil with a 
remedy at once efficient and humane; they resolved to abolish the 
pernicious system of subletting and subdividing land which had 
impoverished their tenantry. The land was taken out of the hands 
of the small occupiers among whom it had been parcelled and relet, 
in farms of competent size, to enterprising and substantial tenants. 
But while they were engaged in carrying this salutary alteration 
into effect, their humane consideration for the tenants whom it 
was found necessary to remove, never slumbored. Although they 
had the abstract legal right of ejecting these cottiers when their 
terms of holding expired, without being responsible for the con- 
sequences, still they felt bound by moral obligations, which in 
honourable minds are more powerful than legal ties, to make an 
adequate provision for the poor occupiers whom for their own 
good, no less than that of the property on which they had resided, 
it was necessary to dispossess. Accordingly there has not been a 
single instance of a tenant being deprived of his ancient holding, 
without having the offer of a cottage with an allotment of land 
at least sufficient to keep a cow; in most cases, every cottager had 
two or three acres of land capable of being cultivated, with a 
proportional quantity of pasture, allotted to him. We venture to 
state, in the most unequivocal terms, that on the whole of this 
extensive estate, no district was newly arranged until convenient 
lots had been marked out and reserved for those who were to be 
removed. 

No means have been left untried to stimulate the industry and 
excite the exertions of the population of this estate; neither 
trouble nor expense has been spared in removing the obstacles 
which had retarded the improvement of the district. Ninety 
miles of road have been made; various bridges have been erected ; 
farm-houses, adapted for the new system of husbandry, corn mills, 
and inns have been built; piers and harbours have been con- 
structed ; two fisheries, a colliery, and a salt manufacture, with 
every necessary accommodation for those engaged in them, have 
been established ; and immense tracts of land have been drained, 
inclosed, and planted. It is needless to state that the cupital 
expended in these and various other improvements, much too 
numerous to be particularly mentioned, has been very great. The 
hope of the immediate profit, though not neglected, has never been 
permitted to stand in the way of any permanent advantage; and 
it must be apparent to those who are at all conversant with such 
matters, that although in some few instances the returns may be 
immediate and direct, in others they can only be expected in- 
directly, through the increased industry and improved habits of 
the people. 

The effects of these vast and expensive improvements are now 
perceptible over the whole estate. Extensive fields of wheat 
(some of them drilled after the most approved system of Norfolk 
husbandry), a large breadth of turnips sown upon the ridge, and 
well horse-hoed and excellent crops of clover, are now seen where, 
a very few years since, there was nothing to be found but a few 
patches of miserable oats and bear, with which the land was 
alternately cropped until it was brought to such a state of 
exhaustion that it would not reproduce even the quantum of seed 
bestowed upon it, 
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But the advantages derived from the alterations made upon thig 
estate are far from being confined to the higher class of tenants; 
they are, if possible, more conspicuous in the angmented wealth 
and improved habits of that inferior race of occupiers whom it wag 
found necessary to remove, in order to make way for the new 
arrangements. In their new allotments they have all been made 
immediate tenants to the proprietor. In lieu of personal serviceg 
and payments in kind, now abolished, have been substituted fixed 
money rents on a moderate scale. Emancipated by this meang 
from the slavery in which they formerly lived under intermediate 
landlords, and feeling that they will now reap the fruits of their 
own exertions, they have adopted with alacrity every improvement 
in agriculture which their limited means place within their reach, 
The improvement of their circumstances has naturally kept pace 
with the increase of their industry ; and their desire of possessing 
the comforts of life has increased in the same proportion with their 
means of procuring them. Twenty years ago they were removed 
from turf hovels into cottages built of rough stone without 
mortar; these again have gradually given place to neat houses, 
constructed of stone and lime. Personal and domestic cleanliness 
begins to be an object of attention; and the cow and the pig are 
no longer found the inmates of the same dwelling with the 
family. 

It has, we are aware, been frequently asserted, that the altera- 
tions made upon this estate have been ihe means of driving away 
a great portion of the population of the district. This statement, 
if not utterly unfounded, is at least grossly exaggerated. No 
tenant was driven from the estate—no one was obliged to leave 
the country because he had not the offer of a lot of land equal 
to his wants and sufficient for the subsistence of his family. 
The few (and they were but a few) who left the estate, 
quitted it voluntarily. In an evil hour they listened to the 
solicitations and representations of speculators in American 
land. The melancholy letters which have been since received 
from those who put faith in the hollow promises of these 
transatlantic chapmen show that happy would they now be to be 
once more at home, and in the occupation of the lots which they 
despised. 

Our readers can scarcely have forgotten with what pertinacity 
the effects of alterations which have proved in the highest degree 
beneficial to every class of occupiers residing upon this property, 
have been misrepresented for the base and malignant purpose of 
wounding the feelings of its noble owners. To serve some dark 
and secret ends, they have been held out to the world as selfish 
and unfecling landlords, eager after private gain, and utterly 
regardless of the sufferings which their pursuit of it might inflict 
upon their tenants and dependents. We therefore feel no ordinary 
degree of satisfaction in bearing our testimony to the humane and 
considerate manner in which the whole of these important changes 
have been carried into effect on the Sutherland estate. We enter- 
tain no doubt that sooner or later the owners will derive, in an 
augmentation of their rents, an ample compensation for the vast 
sums which they have so judiciously expended in the improve- 
ment of this extensive property. Bo this, however, as it may, of 
one thing we feel quite sure: their generous and humane policy 
must ever remain deeply impressed upon the grateful recollections 
of their numerous tenantry,.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., X. 





LTo tHe Epirorn or tue “ Srecrator.’’} 


S1r,—Surely the alleged clearances one hundred years ago are 
a purely Scottish question, and do not, whatever the real facts 
may be, in the least justify the wanton attacks made by Mr. 
Lloyd George on English landowners. What right has he— 
if you will allow me to repeat a question asked before—to visié 
the sins of Scottish Dukes upon the third and fourth genera- 
tion of other people’s children, and to penalize men, like 
myself, who have bought every acre of land which they possess 
at its full market value with bard cash? Turning to another 
point, might is not right, but the one is, often enough, the 
foundation of the other. A vast proportion of national 
rights are founded, history tells us, upon force or fraud, and 
the same thing is true, in some degree, of private rights also. 
Wise men, however, have decreed that, in order to avoid the 
chaos and turmoil of perpetual quarrelling and warfare, pre- 
scription should give validity to a title, tainted though that 
title might be at its root. Once ignore this principle and you 
throw everything into the melting-pot, not excepting the 
British Empire, which owes its existence largely to the bully- 
ing and chicanery of needy adventurers and greedy officials, 
The principles of morality are as applicable to national as to 
individual actions, and if the Duke of Sutherland is to be 
expropriated on account of the sins of his ancestors, it is 
difficult to see how England ean claim to escape like treatment 
in regard to her possessions in Africa and Asia. What is 
sauce for the Duke is sauce for the Empire—at any rate this 
is the view of many millions of Asiaties and Africans who 
are eagerly anxious to imitate Mr. Lloyd George.—I am, Sir, 
&e., C. F. Rrper. 
Scarcroft, near Leeds, 
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THE 938np REGIMENT AND WATERLOO. 
(To ras Epiror ov tse “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Pray induce your correspondent “ R.S. V. P.” (Spectator, 
January ?7th) to amplify his interesting contribution to the 
history of “th. illustrious 93rd Regiment,” as he very pro- 





perly calls it. That successive Governments should have 
ignored the services of the 93rd at Waterloo was only perhaps 
to be expected; even those of the famous William—or “ Bill” 
Adams have never received official recognition. It is more 
surprising that the regimental bistorians—bribed no doubt 
by some rascally Duke—all concur in represe.ting that neither 
of the two battalions, of which the 93rd in 1815 consisted, took 
any part in the Waterloo Campaign. Is it too late to have 
these misrepresentations corrected and the services of the 93rd 
at Waterloo properly recognized ?—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. 





NATIONAL AFFORESTATION, 
(To tue Epitor ov tue “Srectator.”] 
Sir,—Sir John Stirling Ma:well reminds us in his letter to 
you of January 17th that Mr. Munro-Ferguson has during 
the last thirty years realized on 4,000 acres at Novar a net 
profit of over £100,000; in other words, he has for the last 
thirty years enjoyed a net annual income of 16s, 8d. per acre. 
Sir John further tells us that we may assume that the average 
age of the timber cut was eighty years. It is not quite clear 
what this implies, but apparently the meaning is that while, 
on the whole, the thinnings, &c., of the forests have paid the 
labour bill for eighty years, no net income was derived during 
that period from these 4,000 acres. Sir John does not say 
what the land was worth annually before it was planted, or 
what was the cost of planting; but if we assume the former 
to have been Is. and the latter £3 per acre, we can hardly be 
accused of making an extravagant estimate. Now, Is. per 
annum invested at 2§ per cent. amounts at the end of eighty 
years to £12 8s. 4d., and a capital sum of £3 invested at 24 per 
cent. for the same length of time amounts to £21 12s. 7d. 
These two sums added together give us £34 0s. 11d. as the 
capital expended per acre to produce 16s. 8d. per annum. 
From this 16s. 8d. must be deducted the original rental value 
of the land, namely, one shilling, leaving a net income obtained 
from an outlay of £34 0s, 11d. per acre of 15s. 8d., or £2 6s. per 
cent. So thatthe lesson we learn from Novar is that if a 
landowner is willing to allow the income from very poor land 
to accumulate for eighty years, he may at the end of that 
period get from it capitalized a revenue of something over two 
and a quarter per cent., provided that no exceptional loss is 
sustained from storm, fire, or diacase, and that the value of 
British timber is not diminished by the development of the 
virgin forests of the world. The five principal States of 
Germany are presumably still less successful, for a revenue of 
£6,084,129, derived from 10,607,368 acres, is only 11s. 6d. an 
acre, compared with 16s. 8d. at Novar. But these references 
to Germany really prove nothing, for we have no information 
as regards the original value of the land, the cost of main- 
tenance, &c, Sir John says that “even supposing that the net 
income from forests is no larger than that from the grazings 
to be planted, the venture would be, from a national point of 
view, worth making, because the forests employ at least ten 
times as many men.” This is quite a different question from 
that which we began by discussing, but I cannot help pointing 
out that Sir John’s statement of the case is defective. It 
should run thus: “Even supposing that the net income from 
forests is no larger than that from the grazings to be planted, 
and that the receipt of that income is to be postponed for eighty 
years, the venture would be,” &c. It would be interesting to 
know whether Sir Jobn’s philanthropy will carry him as far 
as that —TI am, Sir, &., NORTHUMBERLAND, 
Alnwice Castle. 





PORTUGUESE POLITICAL PRISONERS. 
(To tug Eprror or cas “Seecraror.” | 
Sin,—You express astonishment at the eccentricity of the 
Daily News in publishing Mrs. Bonner’s articles under the 
acrimonious title of “Portugal and the Pharisees.” Your 
astonishment is shared by all who remember how the Daily 
News of October 9th and November 25th, 1912, denounced 
the illegal arrests, the overcrowded prisons, and (most of all) 
the cruelty of treating political offenders as if they were the 
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lowest criminals. When the Daily News protested, the 
prisoners were Royalists; and the Daily News won much 
credit for impartial sense of justice. At the present time the 
political prisoners are Socialists, Syndicalists, and Republicans, 
as well as Royalists. It is therefore the more perplexing that 
the Daily News has now thrown its influence on to the side of 
the Carbonarios and Affonso Costa. In personal correspond- 
ence with the author of the “ Pharisee” articles, I have 
repeatedly emphasized this fact, that the prisoners are not 
Royalists only, but of all shades of political opinion. I have 
explained that the Protest Committee is not anti-Republican, 
and that we demand the release of the Syndicalists from the 
underground dungeons at Elvas as well as of the Royalists 
from the convict penitenciaria and other prisons. I have 
pointed out that to disfranchise seventy-five per cent. of the 
electorate wus an amazing measure for a Government 
which claims to represent the people's will. The writer 
of the “ Pharisee” articles, however, continues to credit the 
assertions of the Mundo, Affonso Costa’s special organ, in 
which the British Protest Committee is invariably charac- 
terized as the Committee of the “Enemies of Portugal,” 
a designation which would better fit the Lisbon Ministry. 
The amnesty the Protest Committee advocates is precisely 
what Lord Palmerston suggested and obtained in 1847—an 
all-embracing pardon for political offenders of every rank and 
all shades of opinion. Such a measure was described by Lord 
Palmerston as the one means of pacifying the discontented and 
disorganized country—a country which, having won all its 
glories under absolutism, and being tenacious of its ancient 
traditions and ideals, regarded with scepticism the glowing 
promises of Constitutionalist regenerators. But for the 
General Amnesty of 1847, it is improbable that Constitu- 
tionalism would have taken root in Portugal. If Dr. Affonso 
Costa were a statesman, or even a student of history, it would 
still be open to him to learn from precedents of the past as 
well as from the troubles of the present.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. M. Tenrson. 

Yokes Court, near Sittingbourne, Kent. 

{The public meeting of protest against the treatment of 
Portuguese political prisoners which is to be held shortly 
is, we understand, being organized by a Joint Committee 
representing the British National Protest and the Howard 
Association, whose co-operation makes the attitude of the 
Daily News all the more remarkable.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE ZABERN INCIDENT AND BRITISH 
ARMAMENTS. 
(To rae Eprron oF tas “Srecrator.”) 

Sir,—In your article of January 17th on “The German Military 
Despotism ” I was particularly struck by your remark that 
“the conduct of the rulers of Germany, who are not in any 
practical sense responsible to public opinion, must always be 
an incalculable thing.” In amplification of your argument 
you also mention in this connexion “the desire to distract 
attention from awkward questions at home.” 

Surely with a rival of this description, to foresee (and guard 
against) his probable policy is a simpler matter than were one 
dealing with the uncontrolled, or at any rate predominant, will 
of an absolutely free people. In the case of Germany we have 
to deal with an Emperor who is a friend of England en 
amateur—in something of the same position, for instance 
(according to the Liberal Press), as Mr. F. E. Smith occupies 
with regard to Mr. Churchill “I am your friend and, 
in every matter which admits of it, will stretch a point in 
virtue of that friendship. But where the interests of my 
country are concerned gare @ vous.” I think that Englishmen 
have at last arrived at pretty much that conception of the 
Emperor William, and that it earns our respect and 
admiration. 

Sarely, then, given a bureaucracy with this controlling 
spirit at its head, is must be almost as easy for expert diplo- 
matists to foretell its policy as it is for an expert mathema- 
tician to tell the answer to a problem. In fact, nowadays, with 
regard to foreign policy, the old axiom, “ Put not your trust in 
Princes,” is reversed. Autocratic policy—apparent to students 
of these matters—is in fact obvious, but the possibilities of 
public opinion or a wave of sentiment rushing popular 
politicians at the head of a Government are indeed incal- 





culable. It is true that-iust before the Franco-German War 
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our Foreign Minister expressed the most optimistic views with 
regard to European peace. But had he been better served 
surely he might have foreseen the truth. Bismarck knew; 
and something at least of what Bismarck knew the Foreign 
Minister of England might have known. It was merely a 
sum in diplomatic arithmetic. But popular feeling is like 
a convulsion of nature, and (to use a bad word) unforesee- 
able. Any practised diplomatist who studies the interplay 
between the foreign and domestic interests of Germany 
to-day ought to be able to tell approximately when and if she 
means war. With her population controlled by a combined 
military and bureaucratic autocracy, one thing is certain— 
except under very strong internal pressure brought about, as 
you hint, by an awkward (Socialistic) situation at home— 
Germany will in no possible circumstances go to war unless 
she is practically sure to win. The German Emperor is for 
peace unless his country can greatly gain by war. There is 
no reason to suppose that his son will not with years reach 
his more reasonable frame of mind, as he has undoubtedly 
inherited his personality. In sum, it is better to have a 
country like Germany for a rival than one like England. 
Germany’s policy is, within limits, foreseeable. Ours is con- 
trolled by popular feeling. 

The conclusion, as regards British armaments, adducible 
from the Zabern incident is the same as your own, though 
arrived at by a different road. You, Sir, argue that we should 
be strong in case we should be attacked. I would submit that 
if we be too strong we shall never be attacked—by Germany. 
Intellect will often hesitate where Passion will rush in.—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. Mostyn Burxirvr. 





OLD ENGLISH HORSES AT ANTWERP. 
[To tue Epitor or tHe “Srecrator.”’ | 
S1r,—No one with any feelings of humanity could have 
read the letters in your issues of the last two weeks on 
the subject of “Old English Horses at Antwerp” without 
a feeling of horror and dismay that such traffic is allowed 
from a civilized country. It is said, and truly said, that 
there are many matters pressing forward and already 
more than ripe for legislation, but beyond and above 
all these questions common humanity should be our first 
consideration. In writing as a Member of Parliament I 
ean only express my entire willingness to bring forward 
or support any Bill which will deal drastically with this 
horrible traffic, and I am only too willing to meet any of those 
who have written to you upon this matter in order that we can 
see what may be done at the earliest part of the approaching 
Session of Parliament. This traffic does not only lead to 
eruelty to the wretched horses, but incidentally also to the 
commission of crime. Only a few weeks ago I had to try a 
man at Quarter Sessions who was charged on three indict- 
ments with stealing three old horses. As he was found 
guilty on one indictment the others were not proceeded 
with, and therefore one has no right to assume that he 
was guilty of them; but undoubtedly he had stolen one 
of the horses, and we wiil assume that some other person 
or persons had stolen the other two. They were all old 
horses of no value whatever, but stolen, I have no doubt— 
though there was, of course, no evidence upon this point— 
for the purpose of exportation to Antwerp, so that not 
only does this traffic lead to cruelty, but it opens the door 
to a crime which otherwise would not be worth committing. 
I trust that the excellent letters which have appeared in 
your paper may arouse a storm of indignation throughout 
the country which may have the effect of clearing the name of 
England from the charge which at the present time can 
certainly be levied against us of being absolutely callous to a 
traffic which is a disgrace to humanity.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Oxley Manor, Wolverhampton. H. 8. Sraverey-Hrrx. 


[We have received a pamphlet, The Truth about the 
Worn-Out Horse Trafic, by the editor of the Animals’ 
Guardian, published at the offices of that journal, 22a Regent 
Street, S.W., which describes his personal investigations last 
October. His summing-up, which seems to us to combine 
eommon-sense with humanity, is as follows :— 

“ As far as I can see there is no law, and I do not think there 
will be any !aw, to prevent a man selling a horse if he wants to. 
That is his business. There is a tremendous amount of selling 
and buying of horses and cattle which travel long distances by 
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land and sea; it is part of the commercial life of every nation. So 
long as the present conditions of life exist, all we can do for the 
present is to take steps to ensure that in the transmission of liyg 
stock of any class, full and adequate provision is made for their 
comfort, their needs and their safety. If, however, this trafic can. 
not be kept free from suffering and cruelty then ét should stop 
and only the dead carcases be exported. , 


To prevent any sort of abuse, the following seem to me to be 
necessary provisions to effectively regulate this traffic :— 

1.—No lame, diseased, injured, decrepit, or obviously aged and 

work-worn horse to be permitted to be sold out of the 
country. 

2.—The compulsory examination and handling by the Govern. 

ment’s Veterinary Inspectors—not a mere overlooking—of 
every animal brought to the ports of shipment by dealers. 
3.—The animals to be conveyed only in ships constructed for 
the purpose according to Admiralty specifications. 
4.—Every dealer to be licensed and registered, and no person 
unless licensed and registered allowed to export horses for 
this traffic. 
5.—Any dealer convicted of travelling decrepit horses by road, 
especially by night to avoid police inspection, to be deprived 
of his licence and prosecuted. 

6.—The Travelling Veterinary Inspecting Officer (appointed by 

the ex-President) to have complete control over the Port 
Veterinary Officers, who shall be liable to dismissal if they 
perfunctorily perform their duties and pass horses which 
inspection on the other side shall show never ought to have 
been passed, 

The Board of Agriculture’s Port Veterinary Inspector at all the 
ports from which horses are sent away can order the destruction 
of any horse, presented to him for his ‘permit’ to go, which iz 
suffering pain and is not fit for shipment, and that without any 
compensation to the dealer except that the carcase is not confis- 
cated. I knowthat some of these Port Inspectors have been too 
lax in the past; it is up to Mr. Runciman, the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, to ensure that no such laxity shall be 
permitted in future.” 


We believe that a Bill has been actually drafted to regulate 
the traffic, but at the moment of writing we have not been able 
to ascertain its provisions. Failing the enforcement of an 
obligation to slaughter horses for this traffic before export, the 
above suggestions, and those in the letter signed “Town Clerk” 
on the next page, seem to us to constitute a useful basis for 
legislation. As matters stand at present, the powerful cartoon 
published in Punch (August 18th, 1909) under the heading 
“The Outcast” still addresses its unanswered appeal to the 
national conscience. ‘The scene is the Douane at Antwerp, 
where a Belgian Customs officer asks a broken-down British 
horse : “‘ Have you anything to declare ?” and the horse makes 
reply: “Only this—that I’m ashamed of my master.’—E£p. 
Spectator. } 





[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srrecratonr.”’] 

Srr,—A correspondent writing on this subject in the Speclator 
of January 17th wonders where the horses that go to supply 
this terrible traffic come from, and another asks how such 
scarecrows of horses can possibly be hidden in England. 
They come from all over the country, and it is not so dilfficult 
as it should be to get them along the roads without being 
prosecuted. I have lately been concerned in a prosecution for 
cruelty to a mare. The case came before the Bench and a 
fine of 20s. and costs was imposed, and the Magistrate called it 
a very bad case and “recommended” that the mare should be 
slaughtered. The mare was turned out in a field not far from 
me, and I noticed that for some days after the conviction she 
was still there. At last one evening in the dusk she was 
seen being led along by a man whom we knew to be a 
dealer for the boat traffic. Only energetic telephoning to the 
R.S.P.C.A. inspector in a neighbouring town saved her from 
the horrors of the “ boat.” If a thing like this is difficult to 
stop in a small village, how easily can these dealers procure 
worn-out horses in larger places where people’s doings are not 
so well known to each other. The price fora horse slaughtered 
under his owner's eyes is 15s.; the price for the “ boats” is 
£4and more. Out of this a fine of 203. is able to be paid. 
with a substantial margin over. The “recommendation” of 
a Magistrate is not sufficient. There should be an order that in 
a case of cruelty such as I have related the horse should be 
slaughtered in his own stable under the eye of an inspector. 
It is a pity that the temptation of this foreign traffic in horses 
cannot be removed. It is said the horses are made into 
sansages which afterwards return to England to be eaten. If 
a factory for the making of these sausages could exist in 
London, and the horses could be humanely slaughtered in this 
country for that trade, there would not be so much to complain 
about.—I am, Sir, Xc., M. 
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{To tux Eviron or tae “Srecrator.”’ | 

Sin,—1 have read the letters on this subject appearing in 
. issue of January 17th with considerable interest and 
pain, and I think we all owe it to ourselves and to the good 
name of the country that united efforts should be made to 
mitigate the suffering entailed upon the large number of 
old worn-out horses which at present are exported under 
such inhumane conditions. Surely animals that have served 
their owners and the community well during their lives should 
at least have secured to them a painless extinction of 
existence when the time comes. 

I should like to make a few practical suggestions to help 
on the passing of the Bill which you state has already 
been prepared to deal with the matter. In this connexion 
there are one or two considerations that should not be lost 
sight of. There can be but little doubt that the only way 
to deal with the matter efficiently will be to insist upon the 
humane slaughtering of the animals before they leave England, 
and probably it may be found that the only practical way to 
secure this will be for the Bill to make this duty compulsory 
upon the Port Sanitary Authorities. As, however, it would 
be unfair that the Local Authorities of afew ports should bear 
the cost of erecting and administering abatloirs and carrying 
out what, after all, is a moral duty resting upon the whole 
community, the Bill should provide that only a small portion 
of the cost should be thrown upon the local rates at the ports, 
and that the balance of any necessary capital expenditure 
should be met by Government grant to the Local Authorities 
concerned. Probably the cost of local adminstration could be 
largely met by fees levied upon the owners of the animals 
dealt with. 

Subject to a satisfactory adjustment on this point, I venture 
to make the following suggestions :— 

(1) That the Bill, enbodying clauses to effect the financial 
arrangements indicated, should be printed and submitted to 
the Local Government Board and the Board of Agriculture, 
and to the Law Committee of the Association of Municipal 
Corporations, for criticisms and suggestions. 

(2) Representations should be made to the Prime Minister 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer with a view to provision 
being made in the Budget for the necessary Government 
grants. 

(8) Statistical information should be forthcoming to show the 
extent of the traffic and the number of horses exported during 
each of the last three years from the chief ports. 

(4) Promises of support to the Bill should be sought from 
Members of Parliament, and failing the Bill being taken up 
asa Government measure, private Members should be asked 
to ballot for a place for the Bill, with a view to securing an 
early second reading. 

In view of the near approach of the sitting of Parliament 
there is obviously no time to be lost if any progress is to be 
made during this Session.—I am, Sir, &c., 


you r 


Town CLERK. 





THE CASUAL READER. 
{To rue Eprtor or tar “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—Of the five expressions with which, in Parthian fashion, 
“H. ©.” challenges the reader of his delightful article 
(Spectator, January 17th), the most interesting is, perhaps, 
the well-known “Comparisons are odious.” It is much older 
than Shakespeare or Donne, to whom it is usually attributed. 
It occurs in the * odivus ” form in Cockelbie’s Sow, an uncouth 
hotch-potch of fable and adventure written in Scottish home- 
spun of, perhaps, the fifteenth century. Having mislaid my 
copy, [regret to be unable to quote chapter and verse, but 
there, I believe, it is. Now, may I, more Scotico, answer 
“H.C.’s” question by asking why “All the time,” as used by 
Mark Twain, is called an Americanism, and why “I doubt,” 
in the sense of “I fear,” “I rather think,” is said to be a 
Scotticism P—I am, Sir, &c., J. HunTER Russet, 
Berwick-upon- Tweed. 





{To tue Eprron or tas “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—In the article in the Spectator of January 17th entitled 
“The Casual Reader” it is stated that Thomas Carlyle’s 
famous dictum regarding his fellow-countrymen was antici- 
pated by the Canon in Don Quixote, who exclaims, “ What a 
great majority of fools there is in the world!” 


But surely 
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both Carlyle and Cervantes were anticipated by Horace in the 
third satire of his second book of Satires (line 33), where he 
says :— 
“O bone, ne te 
Frustrore ; insanis et tu, stultique prope omnes.” 

He adds, moreover, that the idea was not original on his part, 
but that he bad been taught it by Stertinius, his preceptor.— 
fam, Sir, &e., J.D. Crata Hovsron, 





(To rue Epirog or tux “ Srecraror.’’] 

Srr,—Many of your readers will have felt indebted to you for 
the suggestive article in your last week’s issue under the 
heading “ The Casual Reader.” Although it may seem to be 
going from the sublime to the ridiculous, may I venture to 
put on record an early use of the popular catchword “I don't 
think”? Are there many people who would ascribe it to 
Dickens? Yet here is a quotation from Martin Chuzslewit 
(p. 125, Fireside Edition): “Tom Pinch . . . pursued his ramina- 
tions thus: ‘I’m a nice man, I don't think, as John used to 
say (John was a kind, merry-hearted fellow: I wish he had 
liked Pecksniff better).’” Perhaps popular slang, like fashions 
in clothes, reappears in cycles, and it would be interesting to 
know if this particular specimen was a catchword more than 
half a century ago, and has been revived after lying dormant 
in the interval. Or perhaps it is only a coincidence.—I am, 
Sir, &c., STANLEY A. KEsTIN. 


NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed swith 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the wiews therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” ‘inserlion only means that the matter or point of view 
ts considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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POETRY. 
———.>-——— 
AT MEMORY’S GATE. 


Eak ty and late 
I watch and wait 
At Memory’s Gate. 


As I peer through, 
Friends I once knew 
Throng the dim view. 


I know I trace 
Each tiny face. 


O moments rare ! 

Dear Vision fair!— 
Loved ones are there! 
Some day, I know 
That I shall go 

‘lo where they dwell— 
Till then P—Ah! well— 
Early and late 

I'll watch and wait 

At Memory’s Gate. 


E. T. SAanpForp. 


Far down the way 
Wee children stray, 
And talk and play: 
They scem so near 

T almost hear 

The words they say— 








BOOKS. 


— 
NUMBERS IN HISTORY.* 
Accuracy of statement, more especially where numbers are 
concerned, is a talent which is only developed in highly 
civilized communities, and which, even in such communities, 
is rarely practised save by those who have undergone a strict 
course of mental discipline. When to the slipshod habits of 
thought prevalent in more primitive stages of society are 
added the facts that history has, more often than not, been 
written long after the occurrence of the events which the 
historian narrates; that even a contemporary and conscientious 
historian, such as Thucydides, had to rely largely on the 
conflicting statements of ill-informed or partial witnesses; 
that, as we recede in point of time, legend and fact are 
often hopelessly intermixed; that even in modern times 
experience has shown how rapidly hero-worship generates 
myths; and that national pride, the tendency to self- 
glorification on the part of commanders, and other causes 
are incessantly at work to distort the truth, it can be 
no matter for surprise that, as critical methods improve, 


* Numbers in History: Lecture delivered before the University of London. By 
Dr. Hans Delbrick. London: Hodder and Stoughton, for the University of 
London Press, {1s 6d. net.] 
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scepticism as to the reliance to be placed on ancient historical 
records and traditions should increase. Niebuhr once said 
that we knew that a great war took place between the Greeks 
and the Persians, in which the former gained the victory, but 
that there our knowledge ended. Dr. Delbriick does not go 
so far as this; but just as half a century ago Bishop Colenso 
shattered belief in the verbal accuracy of Biblical history by 
submitting it to an arithmetical test, so the learned German 
Professor points out that, in dealing with the bistory of war, 
it is essential to form accurate opinions as regards the 
number of warriors who were from time to time engaged. 
National pride, to which historians have in some degree 
pandered, has loved to depict the defeat of hordes of servile 
Persians at the hands of asmall body of Greek freemen, or 
Austrian and Burgundian hosts humbled by the stout resist- 
ance offered by a band of patriotic Swiss peasants. The 
history of otber countries—Prussia, France, and England— 
abounds in fables of a similar description. There need be no 
hesitation in accepting the truth of the proposition that the 
fizures given in most of these cases are very untrustworthy 
and often wholly erroneous. It has been calculated that if, as 
Herodotus states, the army of Xerxes, including followers, 
numbered 5,100,000 souls, the last man in the column could 
not have left Susa before the first had arrived at Thermopylae. 
It is, to say the least, highly improbable that Attila could have 
moved from Germany into France with 700,000 men, when 
even the organizing genius of Moltke, aided by highly im- 
proved means of locomotion and communication, found it 
very difficult to move 500,000 men over the same road. 
Plutareh’s statement that, of 3,000,000 Gauls and Germans 
opposed to Julius Caesar, 1,600,000 were killed and another 
million led into captivity is almost certainly a mere con- 
jecture devoid of any real statistical value. Dr. Delbriick, 
speaking of the Norman conquest of England, ridicules the 
idea that William’s army was composed of 60,000 or even of 
$2,000 men, and that Harold had 1,200,000, or, as others allege, 
400,000, men at his disposal. He thinks that the Norman 
force was probably 6,000 or 7,000 strong—Sir James Ramsay 
puts it at only 5,000—and estimates Harold’s army at only 
4,000. 

Dr. Delbriick’s criticism is not, however, merely destructive. 
After adducing irrefragable proof that but slight reliance 
ean be placed on the figures given by ancient historians, he 
miintains that by a train of circumstantial evidence we can 
substitute fairly accurate figures in their place. Not only 
does he put forward the somewhat hazardous conjecture that 
“15,000 warriors may have been the size of Xerxes’ army,” 
but he boldly states that the Greek victories, both by land 
and sea, were due to the fact that their numbers, far from 
being inferior, were greatly in excess of those of the Persians. 
It is only with great diffidence that the verdict of one who 
speaks with such high authority as the erudite Professor of 
History at the University of Berlin can be rejected. It is’ 
however, permissible to express some doubt whether, in this 
particular instance, Dr. Delbriick has fully proved his case. 
One argument which he advances in support of his conclusion 
is stated in the following terms :— 

“Xerxes had taken Athens and rested there perhaps a 
fortnight, until the Battle of Salamis, but his troops did not 
even advance to Megara, a town only twenty English miles 
from Athens, and one that it would have been of the greatest im- 
portance for the Persians to take. ‘There can be no other ground 
for this omission than that the Persian army was too weak to hold 
both points, Athens and Megara, together.” 

The writer of the present article ventures, in dealing with 
this argument, to cite a somewhat parallel case, with the facts 
of which he happens to be well acquainted. In August, 1897 
the Anglo-Egyptian force, then operating in the Soudan, 
occupied Abu Hamed, and subsequently Berber. A long delay 
then ensued, mainly occasioned by difficulties of transport. 
The force, which had thus been pushed forward, depended 
wholly for its supplies on a single line of railway running 
from Wadi Halfa to Abu Hamed, a distance of some 
two hundred and twenty miles. It was quite impossible 
adequately to guard this long line of communication. It 
required no very consummate knowledge of strategy to 
see that if the Dervish leaders at Kbartoum had at 
that time sent a flying column across the Bayuda Desert, as 
they might easily have done, and this column had crossed the 
Nile somewhere not far west of Abu Hamed and had made a 
raid, or a succession of raids, with a view to destroying the 





railway, they would, to say the least, have caused very seriou 

‘ 8 
embarrassment to Lord Kitchener. The advisability of thig 
manceuvre was, indeed, so manifest that, if there bad been any 
European military adventurer present at Khartoum of the 
type of those who occasionally appeared upon the sceng 
during the early days of the British conquest of India, he 
could scarcely have failed to insist on its adoption. Any 
future historian, applying the method which Dr. Delbriick 
adopts to explain the failure of Xerxes to occupy Megara, 
might therefore well be tempted to infer that the reason 
why the Dervish leaders did not grasp the brilliant 
opportunity thus afforded to them must have been that 
they were too weak to do so. Any such conclusion 
would, however, certainly be wrong. The Mahdi disposed 
of avery large and also very mobile force. It cannot 
be doubted that the reasons for bis inaction were not con. 
sciousness of his own weakness, but rather overweening 
confidence in his ability to resist the attack which he awaited 
at Khartoum, coupled with sheer want of intelligence to 
realize the nature of the temporary advantage given to him 
by the relative position of the opposing armies. It may be 
that Dr. Delbriick’s explanation of the conduct of Xerxes ig 
correct, but to say that there “can be no other ground” than 
Persian numerical weakness as compared with Greek strength 
to explain that conduct would certainly appear to be going 
farther than the available evidence warrants. It is not merely 
possible, but highly probable, that there may have been other 
grounds for Persian inaction of which, after so long a lapse of 
time, we are unable to take sufficient account. 

We tread on firmer ground in looking for other elements, 
such as superior discipline and generalship, which may often 
compensate for disparity of numbers, to account for many of 
the military achievements of the past. Wherein, Dr. Delbriick 
asks, lay the pre-eminence of Roman arms? “It was,” he 
replics, “in Roman discipline.” ‘The enforcement of rigid 
discipline turned the citizen Army of Rome into a force 
composed of professional soldiers, who, by reason of this 
transformation, eventually triumphed over Hannibal. Again, 
Miltiades would not have secured victory at Marathon had it 
not been that the unruly soldiers of the Athenian Army, in 
which “every man believed himself to be us clever as the 
general,” were for the time induced to obey the commands of 
a man of military genius, whose tactics were skilfully adapted 
to meet the special requirements of the situation. The decay 
of Roman discipline contributed in no small degree to the 
downfall of the Roman Empire. This decay was due, Dr. 
Delbriick thinks, to the facts that belief in the ancient 
religion cf Rome was undermined, that the constant dissen- 
sions which arose in connexion with the Imperial succession 
acted as “poison to the State,” and that the great economic 
revolution consequent on the exhaustion of the mines obliged 
the State to pay their soldiers first in kind and later by grants 
of land, with the result that “the soldier became a peasant and 
the disciplined legion ceased to exist.” 

Skilful generalship has been no less fertile of results than 
superior discipline. In no respect does the pre-eminence of a 
commander of genius show itself more brilliantly than when 
he sees where he can safely violate recognized tactical canons. 
Clausewitz, in a passage familiar to all who have made a 
theoretical study of tactics, laid down the rule that the 
general commanding the weaker of two opposing forces 
ought not to turn both flanks of the enemy at once, as by 
doing so he would incur a great risk that his own centre 
would be broken. The principle is so obviously sound that it 
must have occurred to all ancient as well as modern com- 
manders, more especially during the period when battles were 
fought by troops in close formations. Hannibal, however, 
dared to violate it at Cannae. Though greatly inferior to tho 
Romans in infantry, he was superior to them in cavalry. In 
these circumstances, he did not hesitate to weaken his centre 
and to envelop both flanks of the Roman army, not only with 
his cavalry, but also with the flower of his light-armed 
infantry. “All the hope of the Romans had been to press 
down the enemy with the enormous weight of their solid 
mass.” Hannibal’s bold and skilful mancuvre arrested the 
attack of this huge column, which, Dr. Delbriick thinks, may 
have been seventy-five deep, and from the moment the cnward 
movement against his centre was checked the battle was vir- 
tually won. The slingers, archers, and cavalry on the flanks 
completed the rout. 
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Dr. Grundy in his History of the Great Persian War says :— 
“The military history of the East and West in the centuries 
receding the Christian era is ruled by one great limitation. East 
could not gain any decisive advantage over West in the West, 
nor West in the East over East unless the enemy made a funda- 
mental error in tactics. ... This generalization may appear to 
be somewhat wide, but the results of every single battle in which 
East and West came into conflict support it. There are no 
exceptions.” 
The reason why this bold generalization holds good is that in 
ancient quite as much as in modern times tactics depended 
mainly on armament. It was this which made Napoleon 
declare that tactics should be changed every ten years. Cases 
have indeed ocvurred where defeat has been mainly due to the 
faulty disposition of troops on the field of battle and to nothing 
else. Instances in point are the defective tactical arrange- 
ments of the Carthaginians at the battle on the Metaurus, and 
the quick appreciation of topographical advantage displayed 
by Marlborough at Ramillies and by Frederick at Leuthen. 
But changes such as that of the introduction of the iron ram- 
rod, the breech-loader, and the magazine-rifle have at various 
times more or less revolutionized tactics. The main difference 
between the Eastern and the Western warrior in ancient times 
was that the former was superior in skill asa horse and the latter 
as a foot soldier, and that the Eastern, chiefly, Dr. Grundy 
thinks, by reason of the hot climate in which he lived, never 


_ wore defensive armour, but trusted, to a far greater degree 


than the Western, to the action of slingers, archers, and 
cavalry. The strength of the Greeks and Romans, on the 
other hand, lay mainly in their heavy-armed infantry. Greek 
literature, frem Homer downwards, abounds in disparaging 
remarks about the warrior who flings his dart or missile from 
afar and refuses to come to close quarters with his adversary. 
Dicmede, amongst other opprobrious epithets applied to Paris, 
reproaches him for being an archer. Gibbon (V., 85) mentions 
the abandonment of heavy armour by the Roman troops in 
the time of Gratian as one of the causes which led to the 
downfall of the Empire. It follows, therefore, as a natural 
consequence, that when the East and the West were brought 
into collision, vietory almost invariably remained with that 
side which, for topographical or other reasons, was best 
able to draw advantage from the special aptitudes in which it 
excelled. At Carrhae, for instance, the situation favoured 
Eastern, and at Himera in Sicily, Western tactics. In both 
cases the result was equally decisive. C. 





MAXIMILIAN OF MEXICO.* 


Mr. MarTIN, in spite of an undistinguished style, deserves 
credit for being an industrious collector of material. It is 
characteristic of his method that he provides his books with 
a perfect gallery of illustrations. He has a liking for such 
details as please the readers of “‘society” papers. Not that 
a man’s taste in clothes or in wines, in brushing his hair or in 
choosing his menus, is without significance; still, it may be 
used as Carlyle used it, and not as Mr. Martin uses it. Yet 
we suppose that such a well-known maker of books as Mr. 
Martin understands his public, and it may be that people read 
history in this manner who would not read it in any other. 
If that be so, it is certainly something to the good. And the 
story of Maximilian is always worth the telling; not only is 
it a tragedy that seems as though it had wandered from the 
seventeenth century into the nineteenth, but it affords a signal 
example of the folly of fancying that high-sounding phrases 
are a substitute for the government that a people desire. 

Ferdinand Maximilian was the younger brother of Francis 
Joseph, the present Austrian Emperor. Mr. Martin tells us 
that the elder brother suspected the younger brother of incon- 
venient ambitions, and that as a result of this suspicion he 
treated him not only callously, but with wicked enmity. 
He suggests that Francis Joseph was especially glad to 
consent to the choice of Maximilian as Emperor of Mexico, 
because it was known to be a post of peril. Our own suspicion 
is that Mr. Martin exaggerates this matter and many others 
for the purpose—unconscious, no doubt—of dipping his brush 
in the striking colours of hate and diabolic intrigue. 
Napoleon ILI. and the Empress Eugénie suffer almost worse 
at his hands than the Emperor Francis Joseph. We do not 
say that Mr. Martin ought by any means to believe all that 

* Maximilian in Merico: the Story of the French Intervention (1861-1867). By 
Yercy F. Martin, F.R.G.S. London: Constable and Co. (2l1s. ret. } 





M. Ollivier has written in his L’Empire Libéral, but at all 
events a course of that history might correct his opinions 
sufficiently for him to do justice where injustice is purely 
unnecessary. Napoleon III. was ambitious, vain, and rather 
incapable, like many other rulers, but be had some decent 
ideals and a certain brain-power. As for the Empress 
Eugénie, whatever her political indiscretions were, she has 
paid for them so far as a human being can in suffering, 
and her restraint and dignity have won the respect of aii 
people capable of sympathy. If Mr. Martin were a more 
serious historian than he is we should protest more vigor- 
ously against the charge of inhumanity he bringsagainst her. 
As it is, it must at least be recorded as an offence. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph, who also has reached an honoured 
old age, has learned much, chiefly along the path of suffer- 
ing. No Monarch in Europe has turned popular mistrust 
into popular regard more completely than be. 

No doubt the Mexican Expedition was conceived in ambi- 
tion. It was mainly an ambitious idea of Napoleon IIL, 
who thirsted for glory, although he had material 
thoughts of improving French trade with the Western 
world. It may also be true that he was the unconscious 
victim of the shady financial manwuvres of his ille- 
gitimate brother, the Due de Morny. Although the 
British and the Spanish joined in the expedition, they 
never had their hearts in it, and were glad to wash their 
hands of it at the earliest possible moment. Under French 
manipulation a group of Mexican notables were induced to 
appeal to the Powers for an Emperor, and Maximilian was 
invited to ascend the throne, much as Otho of Bavaria was 
invited to ascend the Greek throne in 1832, and as the Prince 
of Wied is now asked to become the ruler of Albania. 
Maximilian was an officer in the Austrian Navy; he was a 
man of culture, of wide travel, a musician, and an excellent 
linguist. He was highly amiable, and had been popular as 
Governor of the Lombardo-Venetian provinces, and as a 
generous host at his castle of Miramar. He was rather 
wanting in decision and a poor judge of character, yet not 
without admirable motives. He had married Princess Char- 
lotte, the very beautiful daughter of Leopold L. of Belgium. 
The name of the latter, of course, figures frequently and 
creditably in the diaries of Queen Victoria. Princess 
Charlotte was an ambitious woman, accomplished and ener- 
getic, and she stood to her husband much in the relation in 
which the Empress Eugénie stood to Napoleon II]. Maxi- 
milian replied to the invitation to the throne that it must be 
backed by a vote of the whole country. A vote of the whole 
of Mexico was no more possible to obtain in those days than 
it would be to-day, and Maximilian was soon satisfied with 
the assurance that the Mexicans really desired him for a King, 
and that he could perform in their country a great function 
of civilization. He did not know the truth, and never dis- 
covered it till he was virtually fighting for his life. In May, 
1864, he set foot in Mexico, and by April, 1865, he was con- 
scious that the French troops were doing little to pacify the 
country. Mr. Martin says :— 

“By themonth of April 1865 the imperial troops operating in 
Mexico under the command of Marshal Bazaine amounted to some 
63,800 men, of whom over one-half were soldiers of the line. They 
included likewise 20,000 Mexicans, 8,500 ‘rurales’ (or mounted 
police), 6,000 Austrian volunteers, and 1,300 Belgian irregulars. 
The troops were very much dispersed, however, and Bazaine con- 
ceived the idea of concentrating them upon an entirely new plan, 
a determination which was entirely disapproved of by Maximilian. 
Indeed the relations between the sovereign and the French com- 
mander-in-chief were becoming more and more strained, and a 
furious attack upon the French army, published simultaneously 
in the principal native journals supporting tho monarchy, not 
unnaturally led to the belief that Maximilian was designedly 
seeking a quarrel with the Marshal with a view to his recall, The 
only immediate result, however, of this move was the arrest and 
punishment, by fine and imprisonment, of the offending journalists, 
proceedings which the emperor was compelled to countenance jn 
order to avvid an open rupture with the commander-in-chief.” 
Things went from bad to worse, and in October, 1865, 
Maximilian, on an impulse characteristic of a weak man, 
consented to publish the notorious “ Black Decree,” by which 
all Mexicans bearing arms against the monarchy were placed 
beyond the Jaw. If Maximilian had learned anything by that 
time, it ought to have been that when the majority of a 
population are in insurrection belligerent rights cannot 
be withheld. The Liberals, as the insurgents were called, 
justly refused to bave any further direct negotiations with 
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Maximilian’s staff. In 1866 Napoleon had had enough of 
Mexico, and withdrew his troops during that year and the 
following year. Mr. Martin writes of this as a disgraceful 
act of treachery, but it is really necessary to remember that 
many of the French officers were shocked by the terms under 
which they were required to fight against the Liberals. Mr. 
Martin comments contemptuously on the meanness of the 
French officers in saying that they would destroy the military 
equipment which they could not take away with them rather 
than Jet Maximilian have it for nothing. But when officers 
are found in that state of mind it is desirable to look for the 
motive rather more carefully than Mr. Martin has done. 

The rest of the tragedy issoon told. Maximilian refused the 
opportunity offered to him of withdrawing with the French, 
and was left to fight alone. His wife meanwhile visited 
Europe to intercede with Napoleon and the Pope for 
assistance. She lost her reason during the voyage, and 
though she is still alive has never recovered it. Her 
hysterical appeals to the French Court and at the Vatican 
were of not the least avail. As a matter of fact, 
the Pope was no friend of Maximilian since the latter, 
in spite of his own genuine religious faith, had declared 
his inability to restore the Establishment and the religious 
Orders, which had been abolished before his arrival by the 
Liberal President, Benito Juarez. At length Maximilian 
found himself in a very tight corner in the town of Queretaro, 
which was besieged by the Liberals. The town was betrayed 
by the infamous Colonel Miguel Lopez, whom Maximilian 
should never have trusted. After Maximilian had been 
captured his execution was almost inevitable. Benito Juarez 
was a man of enough chivalry and imagination to behave 
generously, but probably the Black Decree had made mercy 
almost impossible. It is an irony worth noting that had 
Maximilian never lent himself to the ambitious Mexican 
adventure he would now, owing to the suicide of the Austrian 
Crown Prince, be the nearest in succession to the Austrian 
throne. We may end with Maximilian’s most touching letter 
to his insane wife written just before his execution :— 


“My Betovep CaaRLorre,— 

[f God permits that your health be restored, and you should 
read these few lines, you will learn the cruelty with which fate 
has stricken me since your departure for Europe. You took with 
you not only my heart but my good fortune. Why did I not give 
heed to your voice? So many untoward events! Alas! so many 
sudden blows have stricken my hopes, that death is but a happy 
deliverance, not an agony to me. I shall die gloriously, like a 
soldier, like a monarch, vanquished but not dishonoured. If your 
sufferings are too great, and God shall call you to join me, I shall 
bless His divine hand which has weighed so heavily upon us. 
Adieu, Adieu !—Your poor MAXIMILIAN.” 





MACDONALD OF THE ISLES.* 
Ir would be hard to find a more picturesque appellation than 
that of the ancient Highland house which is the subject of 
this story. To have your patronymic linked, not with 
this place or that, but with an archipelago, is enough to 
make a family hold its head high, and when you add a clear 
descent for some eight centuries and mythology for some half- 
dozen more you find that which few reigning houses, in Europe 
at any rate, can boastof. The disappointing thing about most 
Highland family histories is that the romance comes to so 
complete an end—generally about 1745. Thereafter the chiefs 
are ordinary lairds, with shrinking territories and half their 
clan in Canada. But in the case of the Macdonalds of the 
Isles romance comes down to our own days. It was only in 
1910 that an old mystery was cleared up and the present 
diolder of the title duly recognized. The author tells her 
tale with spirit and a full recognition of every shade of its 
picturesqueness. She does not attempt to make any original 
contributions to the elucidation of early Celtic history ; which 
is perhaps as well, for that tangle is beyond the wits of 
man. There is a little too much obvious moralizing of 
the “‘ Vanished-for-ever-are-the-doughty-warriors ” type, which 
might have been omitted with profit, and surely at this 
time of day it is useless to get angry with Boswell and 
Dr. Johnson. But we can forgive much to a writer who 
enters so readily into the spirit of old, unhappy, far-off 
things. We would suggest, however, that it is scarcely 
proper for a devoted historian of the Macdonalds to 


* Macdonald of the Isles: a Romance of the Past and Present. By A, M. W. 
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repeat the highly discreditable story of the behaviour of 
the clan at Culloden—that since they were not given their 
hereditary place on the right they refused to charge ang 
sulkily withdrew from the field with lines unbroken. As 
Andrew Lang has shown, the narratives of the battle left by 
Cumberland and Colonel Joseph Yorke make it plain that the 
Macdonalds on the left attacked with the others. They never 
came to the shock, being outflanked and exposed to a heavy 
fire of grape which broke their ranks. Not till all their leaders 
had fallen did their efforts cease. Sir Walter is mainly 
responsible for the traditional version, which must now be 
added to the list of historical fictions. 

The history begins in the dark ages with the Irish King 
Conn of the Hundred Fights, from whom descended jun 
Godfrey MacFergus, ruler of the Western Isles. From 
Godfrey’s stock sprang a certain Gillebride, whose son 
Somerled, for all his Norse name, drove the Norsemen from 
the Scottish mainland and became Regulus of Argyll, and 
presently Rex Insularum. He was a thorn in the side of the 
King of Scots, Malcolm the Maiden, by whom he was 
treacherously put to death after a great battle at Renfrew, 
His possessions were divided among his three sons, one of 
whom, Reginald, was the father of Donald, who married a 
daughter of the High Steward of Scotland and gave his 
name to the clan. Donald was perpetually at variance with the 
Scottish King, but his grandsons entered into national politics, 
Angus being the friend of Bruce and a stalwart warrior at 
Bannockburn. In return for his conduct on that day the 
Clan Donald acquired the privilege of being placed in 
battle on the right of all the clans, that being in their 
eyes the post of honour rather than the conventional left. 
His son, John of Isla, embarked upon marriages which were 
destined fatally to confuse the question of chieftainship, 
By his first wife he had a son from whom descend the 
families of Glengarry and Clanranald; but he got rid of 
the lady by Papal dispensation, and married the Princess 
Margaret of Scotland. Feudal law did not apply in the 
Highlands, and under the system of elective chieftainship 
Donald, the son of the second wife, was recognized as Lord 
of the Isles. Hence arose the dispute, never to be settled, 
between the families of the Isles, Glengarry and Clanranald, 
for the headship of the Macdonalds. On such high matters 
it is not for the stranger to express an opinion. This Donald 
was the hero of Harlaw who “came branking doun the brae 
with twenty thousand men,” but won a doubtful victory. He 
had married the heiress of the Ross earldom, and he and his 
descendants stuck manfully to the Lowland title. His grand- 
son Hugh, the Lord of Sleat, succeeded to the family honours, 
and from his day Sleat became the seat of the house of the 
Isles. There, in the north end of Skye, stood the great castle 
of Duntulm, where they kept up a state which was little 
short of regal. The new Chief went through a sort of 
coronation ; he had an immense Court and all manner of 
hereditary officials; he had his own code of laws and his 
own judges and tribunals. A Spanish traveller in the time 
of James I. of Scotland declared on his return that the greatest 
wonder he had seen was not the King, “but a grand man 
called Macdonald with a great train of men after him, that 
was called neither Duke nor Marquis.” With their neighbours 
the Macleods they fought “ bitter and regular,” and we have the 
hideous story of the two hundred Macdonalds smoked to death 
in the cave of Eigg. Early in the sixteenth century the Chief 
became a Baronet of Nova Scotia. The Sleat of the °45 
espoused half-heartedly the Hanoverian cause, but it was 
his wife, Lady Margaret, of the house of Eglinton, who did 
much to make Prince Charles’s escape possible, and who 
interceded later for her heroic clanswoman, Flora Macdonald. 
His son was given an Irish peerage—a downcome for so proud 
a race—and by bis marriage with a Bosville of Yorkshire he 
gave his house that Yorkshire connexion which it has since 
retained. The lady had, according to the author, been the 
object of the unrequited attachment of James Boswell, and 
the pique of a disappointed lover is the explanation of the 
acidulous comments in the Tour to the Hebrides. But there 
is 1 more creditable and more obvious explanation. Johnson 
and Boswell were on the quest for novelties, and had invented 
a romantic clan system, like Rousseau’s Golden Age. When 
they found a host who had been at Eton and wrote Latin 
verses, they experienced the dissatisfaction of the mountaineer 
who on a summit which he had thought virgin, discovers a 
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tin-opener. A very different account is that given by young 
Mr. Stanhope, who journeyed to Skye in 1806. His vivacious 
narrative, which the author prints, is an excellent picture 
of Highland life a hundred years ago, as seen through the 
eves of impressionable youth. 

With the sons of the first Lord Macdonald begins one of 
the most curious of modern peerage tales. The second son, 
Godfrey, an Ensign in the 60th, fell in love with a beautiful 
girl whom he saw at Esher, and who turned out to be the 
daughter of the Duke of Gloucester and Lady Almeria 
Carpenter. The two lovers were married according to Scots 
law, and though they intended to have the religious ceremony 
performed, service in Ireland postponed it, and it was not 
till four years later, after the birth of a son, that they were 
remarried according to the rites of the Church of England. In 
time Colonel Macdonald succeeded to the Bosville estates of his 
maternal uncle, and settled down at Thorpe, in Yorkshire. In 
1824 his elder brother died and he succeeded to the peerage and 
the headship of his branch of the clan. He had no doubt about 
the legitimacy of his eldest son, for he believed that his domicile 
had always been Scottish. Buton his death it appeared that he 
had been wrong, and Alexander, the eldest son, inherited the 
Yorkshire estates, and the second son, Godfrey, born after the 
celebration of the English marriage, succeeded to the peerage, 
which was governed by the English law of succession. The 
question became more complicated when Godfrey attempted 
to sell part of the Scottish estates, and was told that he had no 
title to them, as he Lad a brother living who was legitimate 
by Scots law. The upshot was a private Act of Parlia- 
ment to deal with the landed property. The elder line were 
now only Yorkshire squires, and their surname was Bosville, 
not Macdonald. But the son of Alexander was gradually led 
to believe that his father had acquiesced too readily in the 
view taken by the English lawyers, and many pieces of 
evidence came to light which seemed to prove beyond doubt 
the Scottish domicile of Colonei Godfrey. Accordingly a suit 
was raised in the Court of Session, and in 1910 judgment was 
given establishing the Scottish domicile and declaring all 
the children of Godfrey equally legitimate. The baronetcy 
of Sleat, the Macdonald surname, and the chieftainship 
of the Isles were restored to the family at Thorpe; 
while, of course, the Irish peerage and the Scottish estates 
remained with the younger branch. It is pleasant to record 
that the rival chiefs of Clan Donald took the occasion of this 
happy restitution, not indeed to settle the question of the 
chieftainship, but to provide a working rule about precedence. 
It was agreed between Sleat, Clanranald, and Glengarry, 
“without prejudice ” to their respective claims, that, since the 
clan was scattered and could not decide the headship in the 
old Highland fashion, each Chief should refrain from contro- 
versy, and that in the event of more than one of them being 
present on any occasion precedence should be decided by 
lot. A most sensible compromise, which may be recommended 
to the imitation of other houses. 





SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 
Goon ideas do not grow old, for they are always being reborn, 
all the oldest and noblest arts have been discovered afresh 
by each successive master. The teacher's art, at least, is con- 
tinually being reinvented, and its literature is full of old 
things confidently named new. In one quite ancient list of 
school-books you may find a “ New Geometry ” that antedates 
“Hall and Stevens” by many centuries. So when in 1660 
the great dominie Charles Hoole published his educational 
views at “ The Green Dragon in Paul's Churchyard,” it was 
under the title of A New Discovery of the Old Art of Teaching 
Schoole, and the very latest book on the English schools of 
to-day is named, after the same good precedent, The New 
Schoolmaster2 But no schoolmaster is ever really new, 
and Hoole’s famous book (too long inaccessible, but now 
at last reprinted) shows how uniform is the stuff on which 
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the educational theories of different ages are embroidered. 
In his “ Petty Schoole” Hoole’s work bad quite a sugges- 
tion of Montessori methods. His children learned their 
letters at play, teaching themselves with pieces of ivory 
and ingenious boxes and things that “ wrought readily upon 
the senses.” For Hoole, like the moderns, will have his 
children teach themselves; he believes in utilizing the will of 
the child for motor power, and he will have nothing to say to 
coercion and “the ferula.” His conclusions are, of course, 
empirical, not based on a dozen sciences like ours, and in this 
he differs radically from the moderns. But the material that 
gave him his experience is much like our own, and many of 
our difficulties confronted him. One plaint is reminiscent of 
the Street Trading Commission: “Many parents will not 
spare their children to learne if they can but finde them any 
employment . . . whereby they may save a penny”; and some 
others will find an echo in many a schoolmaster’s heart 
to-day. “Some parents... neither love to blame their 
children’s untowardnesse nor suffer the Master to correct it.” 
“It is a fond conceit of many that either have not attained, or 
by their own negligence have utterly lost the use of the 
Latine Tongue, to think it altogether unnecessary for 
such children to learne it as are intended for Trades.” 
There is a familiar ring about this last, but the problem 
is not really quite the same. Our whole attitude towards 
the classical languages has changed. Hoole and his like 
were educating for the coffee houses and the poetry of 
Dryden; we are educating for the Classical Tripos and the 
poetry of Mr. Kipling. Classical men will find interesting the 
list of authors that Hoole suggests for Fifth Form use. 
We have long since abandoned Aclian and Florus and 
Apthonius. 

The New Schoolmaster is a fair-minded and very interesting 
review of the present educational position by a schoolmaster 
well known to readers of the Morning Post. The writer is a 
scholar, and yet his views on the classics are perhaps more 
utilitarian than a scholar’s should be. When boys do not 
show aptitude for our present forms of literary education, the 
literary education surely should be adapted to them, and not 
replaced despairingly by “a really useful” training which will 
complete the murder of their souls. But this is probably 
dangerous ground. The book has a valuable chapter on the 
Zurich schools. The Swiss boy is clearly a less thorny pro- 
blem than his English counterpart, though no doubt also our 
methods of solution are inferior to those employed to solve 
him. The Montessori system is of course reviewed, and the 
needful warning is given that it has not yet been tested by 
final results, for the reason that Dr. Montessori’s pupils are 
none of them yet grown up. The discussion upon the ground- 
work of the theories is clear and good, and would form an 
excellent introductiou to the serious study of them. 

Another such introduction has just been written by the 
Dublin Professor of Education, and Dr. Montessori herself 
has issued a volume to exhibit the scientific bases on which, 
in her view, all future educational theory must be built, This 
book has been well translated, and although it bears the 
formidable title of Pedagogical Anthropology,‘ it is neither 
difficult nor dull. It is frankly an e@uvre de vulgarisation, 
giving easy access to all the scientific knowledge that is of 
value to the educator. It may be matter for scorn to the 
expert that Dr. Montessori writes of science for the amateur, 
but the amateur will not be less grateful to her on that 
account. Professor Culverwell’s general exposition of the 
theories, though confessedly that of a disciple, is not unduly 
prejudiced, and probably no English book yet published gives 
so clear an idea of the great Italian lady's work. The story 
of her predecessors and her early experience with idiot children, 
of her first efforts, her perfected methods, and her miraculous 
successes, is a deeply interesting one, and all the wise human 
philosophy and sound reasoning behind her system quiets the 
fear that it is rather Dr. Montessori than Dr. Montessori’s 
method that has wrought the miracles. 

If Hoole is not too ancient to be of value to the modern 
“usher,” the same may be said of the schools of Port-Royal, 
about which anew book has just been published by the Cambridge 
University Press. In the Bibliothéque Nationale there are 
literally tons of printed matter dealing with Port-Royal; but 
our libraries are not yet so over-charged, and this book, with 
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ideal of education no more than to keep the devil out of 
the baptized soul, and which found in literary beauty and 
skill that intruder’s favourite means of entry, the Port- 
Royal “solitaries” were in fact as literary teachers both 
inspiring and inspired. Their terrible battle with the 
Jesuits ended in the extinction of a very bright and 
wonderful little flame kindled before its time. The Port- 
Royalists were much ahead of their age in the claims 
they made for the vernacular, and their many classical 
translations are a feature of their work. Now the judicious 
use of translations is a fashion of our own time, and it is 
interesting to read in the Port-Royal bibliographies the very 
same lists of titles as appear in the catalogues of the inde- 
fatigable Bohn. The latest “Bohn” is the second volume of 
Mr. Blakeney’s Iliad,‘ a scholarly and admirable prose version 
whose audacity in competing with “ Lang, Leaf, and Myers” 
seems justified by its greater naturalness and simplicity of 
style. Translation, of course, has always been a favoured 
accomplishment in France, and every French University man 
has to be skilled in la version latine. It is therefore the 
more pleasing to receive from Paris a very skilful (and very 
French) little book upon that department of scholarship.’ 
M. Marouzeau’s precepts are elementary, but his fifty pages 
will be a delight to all who care for the French language, and 
its greater ancestor. 





THE YOUNG OFFICER'S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE* 


SHortTLy after the South African War an amusing little skit 
appeared upon the customs, regulations, and traditions of the 
British Army, entitled ‘ Tactics and Military Training, by 
Major-General D’Ordel.” All who read it smiled, but those 
in position to know, whilst smiling, had sadly to confess that 
the criticisms, implied or made, were not unfounded : — 

“This book,” wrote its authors, “is by no means a joke at the 
expense of an imaginary personality; it bears also a serious 
Jesson. Major-General D’Ordel impersonates characteristics but 
too common among those who, at all events until lately, directed 
the policy and administration of the War Office. His book is, it 
is true, an exaggeration of the opinions of the school he repre- 
sents ; but it is not more than an exaggeration.” 

There is no doubt that the book, by exposing the absurdity 
of certain methods then in vogue, did much to strengthen the 
hand of those struggling for Army reform. 

And now, ten years later, just such another skit appears by 
one who calls himself “The Senior Major”—equally exag- 
gerated, but no less true, The Major appears to be a sour 
and rather disappointed man who has perbaps failed to pass 
the Staff College upon which he pours so much contempt. 
However, the fact remains that throughout his comments 
there runs a vein, and more than a vein, of truth. 

If it reaches the right quarter, the book will do good. But 
what is the right quarter? That is the problem. Who is 
responsible for the customs and regulations which lead to the 
abuses of which the Major complains? Nine soldiers out of 
ten would say at once, “ The War Office” or “The Army 
Council.” True, but not wholly true we think. A council of 
war never fights, we know, and it rarely commands respect. 
In his heart of hearts every other soldier holds in more or 
Jess contempt all War Office officials and all members of the 
Army Council. They somehow seem to signify corpulence, 
black coats, spectacles, office stools, pens, ink, and paper. 
Not cocked hats, galloping horses, glory, bravery, and 
splendour. Accordingly regulations, however excellent in 
form or spirit, issued ‘“‘by order of the Army Council” and 
signed by its Secretary do not command the respect they 
would gain if published by a Commander-in-Chief or pro- 
claimed by a King. That much we believe to be true. 

But then actual regulations, treated with or without respect, 
in reality play but a very small part in the preparation of 
armies for war—good, bad, or indifferent, all military rules 
and regulations require to be read with understanding. Peace 
training is almost wholly “ make-believe,” so that to under- 
stand the soldier must imagine—and that is where the British 
Army fails. Our young officers are not taught to imagine, to 
appreciate what war would really mean to themselves and 
those around them, to realize what factors do and do not 
matter, to apply the spirit of the regulations and, whenever 
necessary, to modify the text. But why no imagination, no 
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a 
realization of what war really means—who is to blame? Not 
primarily, we think, the Army Council. For though the 
Army Council is responsible for the young officer’s education 
after he has joined the Service, it has little or nothing to ay 
to the methods upon which he has originally been trained 
little or no responsibility for the educational system of th. 
country. And if our colleges and schools would teach the 
rising generation to reason, realize, imagine, think, deduee 
rather than merely to remember, copy, slavisbly follow guit 
then, indeed, the young officer could easily be guided—not to 
mere knowledge of hidebound regulations, but to practical, 
common-sense application of their spirit; and led not by his 
senior Major but by his motber-wit. 





MADAME DE CHEVREUSE.* 


OF all the beautiful women in the seventeenth century who 
shone at Courts, who plotted against Ministers and Goverr. 
ments, who raised wars and rebellions for their own amusement, 
who fascinated most of the men they met and were generally 
the ruin of their lovers and friends, Marie de Rohan, Duchesse 
de Chevreuse, was in her own day the most famous. Even 
Madame de Longueville, sister of the great Condé and Queen 
of the Fronde, must, as a heroine of romance, give way to her. 
She had some scruples, some womanly weaknesses, some 
slight regard for morality: Madame de Chevreuse had none. 
It would be difficult to improve on Victor Cousin’s description 
of her as “trop grande dame pour daigner connaitre la 
retenue et n’ayant d'autre frein que l’honneur”; daring 
every kind of peril for those she loved, but playing with 
their lives as with her own in that game of politics, deep and 
bold, in which both Richelieu and Mazarin found her their 
most redoubtable enemy. Victor Cousin remains the authority 
on the more attractive side of Madame de Chevreuse, her 
beauty, her generosity, her dashing courage and self-forgetful- 
ness. But M. Batiffol is no doubt justified in his claim, made 
in the introduction to this valuable book, for the existence of 
a fuller all-round picture, based on documents which M. Cousin 
does not appear to have known, or which, in bis 1omantic 
devotion to the great ladies of that time, he might conceivably 
have neglected. In this picture painted by M. Batiffol the 
shadows are as dark as the lights are brilliant. He has 
certainly succeeded in producing “ a life-like impression ” of his 
central figure, as well as of the world that surrounded her. 

Marie Aimée de Rohan was born in 1600, the daughter of 
Hercule de Rohan, Duc de Montbazon, the magnificent and 
foolish gentleman whose second wife, her stepmother, younger 
than herself, was the famous beauty whose tragic deathbed is 
said to have converted the founder of La Trappe. When 
hardly seventeen Mile. de Rohan was married to M. de Luynes, 
not yet a Duke, but already, as Louis XIII.’s favourite, 
one of the most powerful men in the kingdom. She 
then became lady-in-waiting to Anne of Austria, and 
superintendent of her household. This appointment gave ber 
an influence over the young Queen which might have done 
lasting harm to a girl with less natural goodness and dignity. 
As it was, the wit, the brilliancy and daring of Madame de 
Luynes, her wild spirits and defiance of etiquette, amused and 
fascinated the Queen ; and though the death of Luynes brought 
their girlish intimacy to an end, Anne's own instincts also 
showing her its dangers, their friendship lasted long after 
Marie de Rohan, as Duchesse de Chevreuse, had become a 
restless figure in European politics and the adored of many 
men—French and English, Princes and nobles, young and old 
It was this friendship, in an atmosphere of political discontent, 
which roused, not without reason, Cardinal de Richelieu’s sus- 
picion and wrath, and accounted for his persecution of the 
Queen and for the sentences of exile from Court pronounced 
on Madame de Chevreuse. No one, by the by, who bas made 
any careful study of the great Cardinal will be inclined to 
believe that he was among those who made love seriously to 
Madame de Chevreuse, still less to the Queen herself. Flirta- 
tion, or flattery with a political object, is quite another 
thing. 

Some of the most romantic adventures of Marie de Rohan’'s 
life were brought about by the Cardinal’s severity. When 
she escaped into Lorraine after the Chalais conspiracy and 





* The Ducheese de Cherreuse: a Life of Intrique and Adventure in the Diys of 
Louis XIiI. From the French of Louis Batiffol. Illustrated. London: William 
Heinemann. (10s. net.) 
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a 
its terrible end, she had a triumphal reception from the 
young Duke Charles IV., her busband’s cousin, who declared 
his passionate adoration and treated her as a Queen. At his 
Court she reigned over hunts and tourneys, received an envoy 
from the Duke of Buckingham, and planned with him an 
invasion of France. The frontispiece to M. Batiffol’s book, 
representing Madame de Chevreuse as Diana the huntress 
Jeading a captive stag, is from a picture painted at this time. 
A few years later, flying again from Richelieu’s vengeance, 
she made that adventurous journey across the Pyrences into 
Spain which has been the foundation of many romances. 
These were only two among her many flights. When at last, 
after being the soul of the Fronde and Mazarin’s bitter 
enemy, sbe resigned herself, like so many of her brilliant 
contemporaries, to an old age of peace, friendship, and 
devotion, Madame de Chevreuse had, in Victor Cousin’s 
words, “parcouru toute l'Europe en exilée 4 la fois et en 
conquérante.” 





A BOOK OF FISHING STORIES.* 
TuEsE true tales of fishing experiences, written by famous 
anglers and superbly illustrated, will form welcome reading 
during the winter season to those whose year begins with the 
opening of the waters. Mr. Aflalo has cast his net wide 
Trout and salmon naturally take thechief place, but there are 
chapters on coarse fish and onsea-fishing, as wellas on the taking 
of foreign monsters. Mr. Sydney Buxton, wisest of guides, gives 
some notes from his long experience, and a few of the bags 
which he has been fortunate enough to make. The chapter on 
“Sea Trout” from Sir Edward Grey’s book is reprinted, witha 
picture of the author which reveals an unexpected likeness to 
Cecil Rhodes. Lady Evelyn Cotterell writes of great catches of 
salmon in the famovs Gordon Castle waters on the Spey, 
and Sir Thomas Esmonde tells of “dapping” with the may- 
fly for Lough Derg trout. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, who must have 
east a line oftener and further than most men, confesses that he 
has never killed a salmon heavier than twenty-five pounds, while 
Sir Henry Seton-Karr has fish to tell of which make a modest 
man’s mouth water. Such are the chances of the sport. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell explains how in these over-populated 
days trout-fishing can be created or improved—a lesson which 
must soon be taken to heart if there is to be any cheap fishing 
left in the land. Lord Desborough contributes a delightful 
chapter on tarpon-fishing, where the ordinary excitements of 
angling are increased by the dangers of sharks, of being towed 
out to sea, and of having the tarpon jump into the boat beside 
you. As for the fishes of Santa Catalina, which Dr. Holder 
describes, with them angling becomes a reckless form of big- 
game hunting combined with water-polo. A swordfish weighing 
several hundred pounds looks like tempting Providence. The 
question, as in the famous Tweedside story, would be not “ Did 
he get a fish?” but “Did a fish get him?” The mahseer is 
a gentler creature, though big enough for most tastes, and 
Colonel Bairnsfather tells vividly of his pursuit among the 
warm muddy rivers of the Indian hills. Every chapter is 
worth reading, and the book provides also one of the finest 
portfolios of angling pictures that we remember to have seen. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 
Tue editor of the Edinburgh draws a crushing though dis- 
passionate indictment of the Government’s new land campaign, 
of which he finds the origin in the complete failure of the Land 
Taxes set up by the Budget of 1909. Mr. Lloyd George has 
consequently “ceased to be an individualist land taxer, and 
has become a Socialist land tyrant.” “ Hitherto the business 
of our Courts of Law has been to enforce contracts; now a 
new Court is to be set up to break contracts.” The searching 
criticism with which Mr. Cox riddles the land scheme makes 
it impossible to resist the conviction that ‘the one purpose 
underlying it is to buy votes "—or why should it be deliberately 
shelved till after a General Election ?——In his article on 
“The New Monroism ” Mr. Alison Phillips discusses the latest 
development of the Monroe Doctrine with the acumen alike 
of a trained historian and aclear-sighted publicist. He argnes 
with considerable force that, whilst this doctrine originated 
m opposition to the policy of the Holy Alliance, it has now 
evolved into a principle “ not distinguishable from that of the 


* A Rook of Fishing Stories, Edited by F. G. Afialo. Londen: J. M. Dent 
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Holy Alliance, save in the underlying idea of what constitutes 
legitimate government.” As the official exponent of “The 
Indian Moslem Outlook,” the Aga Khan gives an admirable 
statement of the views of his co-religionists. They hold that 
“ Great Britain in her own interests should be the friend and 
supporter of the Ottoman power”; that the future prosperity 
of India lies in the maintenance of Lord Hardinge’s “sym- 
pathetic and progressive policy”; and that more care should 
be taken of Indian interests in the self-governing Dominions. 
——Dr. A. E. Shipley contributes one of his characteristically 
luminous studies in natural history, dealing with “The 
Honey-Bee”; and Mr. G. H. Baillie explains why, in this 
country, neither gas engines nor water-power can seriously 
compete with steam turbines for “ The Production of Power.” 
Among several other notable articles we can only mention 
Mr. Lytton Strachey’s sympathetic study of Beyle and Mr. 
Felix Clay’s thoughtful examination of “The Renaissance of 
Dancing.” 

The leading political article in the Quarterly deals with 
“The Home Rule Crisis and a National Settlement,” and 
shrewdly points out that the most serious element in the 
danger now confronting us is the fact that people at large do 
not realize how great that danger is. The average Briton 
cannot believe in anything so preposterous as civil war at this 
time of day—‘‘in his heart of hearts he is convinced that the 
chapter of accidents will yet provide a happy solution.” He 
is not even as wise as Mrs. Micawber, who understood that 
things would not turn up of themselves—“‘we must, in a 
measure, assist to turn them up,” The Quarterly is of opinion 
that a permanent settlement can be found only through the 
appointment of a representative National Convention to deal 
with the whole Constitutional question. We fear that, at this 
moment of crisis, such a scheme is merely a “counsel of 
perfection.” Mr. Richard Jebb traces the history of “The 
Imperial Naturalization Bill,’ and explains its importance 
for the whole Empire. “ What is still needed is only that in 
Britain andeach self-governing Dominion public opinion should 
be moved to insist that the requisite legislation, being non-con- 
tentious, shall not be postponed to measures of party interest.” 
There is a large reservation in that “only.” Mr. Charles 
Bright’s valuable article on “Inter-Imperial Telegraphy” gives 
his considered views on the Imperial wireless scheme, which 
are based on a very full and dispassionate study of the whole 
subject. He also calls attention to the strategic blander mado 
by the Postmaster-General in allowing all our Transatlantic 
cables to pass into the hands of the Western Telegraphic 
Company of New York, when he could have stopped the trans- 
action by refusing to transfer the licence.——It is seldom that 
even our great quarterlies contain anything more striking 
than Dr. Inge’s brilliant and broad-minded study of “St. 
Paul.” It would be impossible in a whole volume to give a 
more convincing picture of that “fiery and fallible man of 
genius” than the Dean of St. Paul’s bas drawn within his 
narrow limits. But we rather wonder what theologians in 
general will say to his final estimate of St. Paul's transcendent 
efficiency. “It is impossible to guess what would have become 
of Christianity if he had never lived; we cannot even be sure 
that the name of Jesus would still be honoured amongst men.” 
Among other articles we can only call attention to Mr. 
R. H. Murray’s historical essay on “The Evolution of the 
Ulsterman,” and Mr. Leslie Johnston’s study of “ Modern 
Mysticism.” 




















FICTION, 
THE EURASIAN.® 
Tur literature of Indian unrest is no longer confined to controe 
versial, didactic, or propagandist works. Novelists, more or 
less well equipped, are beginning to take account of the move- 
ment, and it was not surprising to see that the author of the 
recent series of articles on “‘ The Indian Peril” in the Times more 
than once referred to Siri Ram, that vowerful and impressive 
study of the psychology of Anarchism published anonymously 
last January. The Eurasian, though it lacks the literary dis- 
tinction and the tragic inevitableness of Siri Ram, is none 
the less a noteworthy book. It is a sincere attempt by one 
who has observed closely to give, in the words quoted in his 
preface, “a just view of a sport of Nature,” and it shows 
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a quite remarkable power of appreciating and presenting the 
native’s, and especially the discontented native’s, point of view. 
Mr. Bruce is no flatterer, but if he is unsparing in exposing the 
vanity, the duplicity, and the sensuality of the Oriental, he 
is even less disposed to glorify his countrymen. With one 
solitary exception, the British officials who figure in this story 
are singularly wanting in imagination, consideration, or even 
tact, in dealing with the natives. The young police officer, “a 
ruddy, roistering youth,” is a cheerful, somewhat cynical 
opportunist, content to take orders thankfully from his 
superiors; the assistant-collector is a stiff-backed, priggish 
precisian, with a wholly distorted sense of his own import- 
ance. Even Mr. Atkins, the Resident, though an honest and 
upright administrator and blameless in his private life, is 
capable of extraordinary rudeness to his subordinates ; while 
his wife, beautiful and admirable as a woman and mother, 
harbours a profound distrust and dislike for all native men 
as such. The picture of the British soldier given in these 
pages is even more unfavourable. He is shown as a blunder- 
ing, brutal bully, hated and feared where he is not despised by 
the natives, and this applies to the officers as well as the men. 
The picture given by Mr. Bruce alike of British civilians and 
soldiers focuses attention almost entirely on their insular 
arrogance, and is to that extent distorted and one-sided. A 
more serious criticism is suggested by the impression, which 
the book undoubtedly conveys, that the Eurasians are being 
goaded into sedition by harsh, inconsiderate, and even brutal 
treatment. Robert Slow, alias Bapu, the son of a native 
bazaar woman and an English father, is the victim not only 
of an inherited dualism, but of his environment. All his 
social ambitions impel him to live an English life, but 
the call of his native blood, reinforced by racial pre- 
judice and official discouragement, drags him back to 
the bazaar. Thus, though he marries a decent English girl, 
her influence is powerless against that of his Nationalist 
associates, who play on his mortified vanity. He contracts 
the opium habit, and when his dearest friend is executed for 
«a bomb outrage constitutes himself his avenger and murders 
the high official who had refused to intervene on his friend’s 
behalf, and who, to complete the tragedy, is none other than 
the man whom Bapu’s mother had taught him to regard as 
his father. Speaking under correction, we may be allowed to 
observe that, whatever may be the legitimate grievances 
—and we do not for a moment deny their existence—of 
the Eurasian community, they have not hitherto associated 
themselves with the campaign of outrage and assassi- 
nation pursued by Indian extremists. An author assumes 
a serious responsibility when he implies, as this book 
undoubtedly implies, that there is a serious danger 
of FEurasians being goaded into sedition by neglect 
and contempt. Such an implication is unjust to them as well 
as to the British Administration. For the rest, while we do 
not deny the skill and power of Mr. Bruce’s native portraits 
—the unhappy Bapu; Mr, Wasu, the brilliant native advocate 
who preaches moderation, yet keeps in close touch with the 
extremists; his grandson, a poet and fanatic; Raghoba, the 
native missionary, loyal to his masters, yet on good terms with 
their enemies; and Muktabai, a bazaar Messalina—we cannot 
acquit him of a certain artificiality in the case of Sir Robert 
Lowell, the brilliant and successful administrator struck down 
at the height of his fame by the son of his native mistress. 
Lowell's long neglect of his natural child is hard to reconcile 
with his frank acknowledgment of his obligations and liberal 
provision for her future. 





Tales from Ariosto. By J. Shield Nicholson. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s3.)—It is open to question whether it be ever worth 
while to “ adapt,” or translate with any freedom, the work of 
nations or centuries other than our own; and we are inclined 
to believe, when it is a question of Ariosto’s poetry, that there 
is no happy compromise between leaving it altogether alone, 
and working slowly through the original of the “ Orlando 
Furioso,” in an effort to recapture the fine spirit of Renaissance 
Italy, and to learn, by slow perseverance, what that was which 
made so great appeal to the world of education and culture of 
the early sixteenth century. For Ariosto, reproduced in 
modern English prose, shortened and arranged to meet the 
requirements of modern haste and lack of leisure, is hardly 
Ariosto. Professor Nicholson sets clearly forth in his preface 
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the aim of his work: “The object of the present venture is to 
do something to revive the interest of the ordinary English 
reader in Ariosto, .. . The present volume is intended to give 
some of the chief stories of the ‘Orlando Furioso’ in such 
a way as to bring out also the main plot.” To accomplish this 
Professor Nicholson has made a bold mingling of the “ Orlando 
Innamorato” and the “Orlando Furioso”; he has sometimes 
translated, sometimes paraphrased, here and there drawn upon 
Boiardo’s earlier work, but he is everywhere inspired by love 
of the extravagant, adorable romance of Saracens and nymphs, 
and courteous gentlemen ; and his writing is light and vivid 
enough to convey much of the charm and infinite variety of 
the Italian. 

Loot. By Horace Annesley Vachell. (John Murray. 65, 
—Mr. Vachell, in the preface to his new book, assumes ay 
apologetic attitude for giving to the world a collection of 
short stories instead of a morc solid contribution to literature ; 
and justifies his strange title with the explanation that all 
pecuniary advantage which he may obtain from their publica. 
tion may be considered as loot from the Temple of Fortune, 
We will not grudge him whatever loot may come to him, for 
nothing is more difficult of achievement than the writing of 
an entirely satisfactory short story; to be perfect, it must be 
as complete and rounded as a long novel; there must be in it 
a pinch of every ingredient—of plot, of drawing of character, 
of vivid description, above all of charm of style. The chief 
fault of Mr. Vachell’s stories is that they are not so rounded, 
that there is a tendency to create effect in the last few 
sentences, and to depend for their plot rather upon surprise 
than upon natural consequence. Otherwise, the loot would 
be justly earned, for, although his sketches occasionally 
become almost too light, and leave but little substance in our 
grasp, Mr. Vachell has the deftness of touch necessary to such 
slender drawing, and a brilliant, inconsequent imagination. 

READABLE Novets.—The Happy-Go-Lucky Morgans. By 
Edward Thomas. (Duckworth and Co. 6s.)—The Morgans 
are a most delightful Welsh family, who live at Balham, and, 
thanks to Mr. Thomas's little sketches, and in spite of his 
tendency to repetition, we love them all, individually and col- 
lectively. The Stranger. By A.C. Farquharson. (Oxford: 
B. H. Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net.)\—Some will call these little 
stories mystical and beautiful; others will feel, with the 
writer, that “speech serves best those who have naught to 
say.” But all will agree that the speech at least is finely 
wrought. A Tatter of Scarlet. ByS. R. Crockett. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.)—Mr. Crockett’s keen, fresh writing 
carries us swiftly through this rather prolix story of 
adventure and romance during the Commune of 1871.—— 
Knockinsereen Days. By Jackson C. Clark. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—These episodes of life in an Ulster village are 
described with what is known as “ rich Irish humour,” mingled 
with a certain amount of real comedy. 
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8OME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms. ] 


By Frank Aydelotte. 
(Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—This extremely readable 
essay forms the first volume of a new series of “ Oxford 
Historical and Literary Studies,” under the general editorship 
of Sir Wa'ter Raleigh and Professor C. H. Firth. Mr. 
Aydelotte, who is a Rhodes Scholar, pays a gratifying tribute 
in his preface to the “generous help which makes England 
one great university for the student who is pursuing any 
historical or literary investigation.” He has made admirable 
use of his opportunities, and his study of sharpers and con- 
fidence tricksters in the sixteenth century is very amusing. 
The arts of the “hawk” and the sufferings of the “ pigeon” 
remained essentially the same from Petronius to Thackeray, 
and Mr. Aydelotte draws a lively picture of their local and 
temporary variations in the London of Shakespeare. His 
work is a satisfactory proof of the usefulness of the Rhodes 
Foundation, as well as a valuable contribution to social 
history. 


Elizabethan Rogues and Vagabonds. 





David Laing, LL.D.: a Memoir of his Life and Literary 
Work. By Gilbert Goudie. (Edinburgh: Printed for Private 
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Cireulation by T. and A. Constable.)—David Laing, who is 
probably known to the general reader of to-day chiefly 
through Carlyle’s commendation of him as the ideal editor of 
John Knox’s works, was a very remarkable figure in the 
Jiterary society of Edinburgh through two generations. He 
succeeded Napier as Keeper of the Signet Library, and in the 
forty-two years during which he held that pleasant post he ren- 
dered “ immense personal services as guide, philosopher, and 
friend to two generations of literary men.” Lord Guthrie, 
who contributes a charming introduction to this belated 
biography, does not go too far in claiming for Laing that 
he raised “the standard both of literary and artistic 
accuracy” in Scottish scholarship to its present high level. 
Mr. Goudie—himself an antiquarian of note—has performed 
what has evidently been a labour of love with great fidelity 
and completeness. Laing’s life was that of the typical 
scholar, with no outstanding human episodes. To make such 
a life interesting to the public is a difficult task, which Mr. 
Goudie has executed so well that we trust that the work will 
in due course be made accessible to a wider circle of readers. 
A larger selection from Laing’s correspondence might then be 








given. 





American Ideals, Character,and Iife. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—We should like 
to know what Dr. Johnson would have said if he could have 
been told that within a hundred and thirty years of his death 
Japan and the United States would mutually exchange Pro- 
fessors who should aim at making two of the great World- 
Powers better acquainted with one another. Professor 
Mabie’s interesting book is based on the addresses which 
he thus delivered in Japan, under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Peace Endowment. The idea seems to be a very happy one. 
“Ignorance is the prolific source of race prejudice and hos- 
tility; it creates the conditions which make race bigots, light- 
minded public men, and irresponsible newspapers dangerous 
foes to the highest interests of the world.” Many of us suffer 
from a kind of intellectual Chauvinism which leads us to 
regard “foreigners” as synonymous with “ barbarians.” 
Travel corrects this fault in the individual, but for the people 
at large some such scheme as that in which Professor Mabie 
has been employed seems to be an excellent remedy. The 
language difficulty often stands in the way, but in this case 
the Japanese audiences displayed “ unusual intellectual alert- 
ness and remarkable knowledge of the English language.” 





The Layman’s Old Testament, By M. G. Glazebrook, Canon 
of Ely. (Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d.)}—Canon Glaze- 
brook has done the intelligent layman a great service by this 
volume. To some extent it covers the same ground as Mr. 
Courtney’s Literary Man’s Bible, but the principle of sclection 
is different. It is the religious value of the Bible that is 
uppermost with Canon Glazebrook. Accordingly he prints 
his text not from the Authorized but the Revised Version, or 
rather what he calls the Revisers’ Version; that is to say, a 
version which pays a good deal of attention to the marginal 
readings of the Revisers. The passages chosen from the 
historical books come in their familiar order, but those 
from the prophets in what is now thought to be the order 
of date, and a separate section is given to tho eschatological 
passages. The Apocrypha is represented by 1 Maccabees, 
Ecclesiasticus, and Wisdom. A good many more passages than 
those in the Revised Version are printed as poetry. The 
book is made much more useful by a copious supply of short 
notes, giving explanations of Hebrew names and phrases and 
information about places, dates, and customs. There are also 
mumerous maps. 





A Guide to the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913. By John 
Wormald and Samuel Wormald. (P. 8. King and Son. 5s. 
net.)—The Law Relating to the Mentally Defective. By 
Herbert Davey. (Stevens and Sons. 83. 6d.)—Two useful 
volumes on the new Act. The first is more in the nature of a 
general treatise by two gentlemen who have already had con- 
siderable experience in connexion with special schools and 
Care Committees for the mentally defective. The second 
explains the Act section by section, and contains in an 
*ppendix the other statutes with which the new measure 
comes into contact, 
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New Epirions.— The Bayeux Tapestry. By Frank Rede 
Fowke. (George Bell and Sons, 5s.)}—This book was well worth 
reprinting in “Bohn’s Antiquarian Library.” Mr. Fowke 
first gives an interesting historical sketch of the vicissitudes 
through which the tapestry has passed, and then minutely 
discusses each pictured episode. The excellent plates by 
which it is illustrated show the tapestry in all its curious and 
outspoken detail, bringing the manners and customs of the 
Middle Ages vividly before us. Samplers and Tapestry 
Embroideries. By Mareus B. Huish, LL.B. (Longmans and 
Co. 10s. 6d. net.)}—Mr. Huish is to be congratulated on this 
second edition of his book. Besides being much cheaper and 
more handy, it has some additional matter and illustrations 
of American and Indian samplers, and as the coloured plates 
have not been reduced in size, they have gained rather than 
lost by their narrower margins. The black-and-white illustra- 
tions, also, are as good as they were before. 
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LIBERTY & CO’S WINTER SALE 


ENDS ON WEDNESDAY NEXT 
FINAL REDUCTIONS 
DRESS & FURNISHING FABRICS 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London. 


FREMLIN’S 


SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 
Highly recommended by many Doctors to those prohibited from 
taking ordinary beer. 
FREMLIN BROS., Maidstone. 
Danes Rd., Camberwell, 8.E., Croydon, Tottei 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 
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THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 


FOR THE BRAIN WCRKER. Supplies the maximum emount of nonris! 


- 
tive of 


ment with the minimum tax on digestion, Is an eilicient correc 
insomnia taken hot before retiring, 

IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa. 

FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing. 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment, 

FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest diet ine 


ym Lination with 


the fullest nutriment— therefore gives best means of sustenance, 


Prepared in a moment with water only. Requires no Cooking. 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at 1s. Gd., Zs. Gd. 
TRIAL SIZP, free by post on applicat 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 
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Common Forms of 
INDIGESTION 





Messrs. Savory & Moore, the well-known chenists, confidently recommend 
Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the sole mannfacturers, 
as a safe and reliable remedy for Digestive disorders, Testimony :— 
INDIGESTION.—" Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges are the very best remedy 
Ihave been able to get. I have tried everything I have seon advertised, 
but nothing has done me any good. I dreaded to eat anything, but now 
one lozenge has the desired effect. I cannot praise them highly enough.”’ 


FLATULENCE.—“'I am delighted to state that they are truly magical in their 
effect All symptoms of flatalence, flushed cheeks, &c., after meals are 
now at once dispersed ; also the oppressive feeling of fuliness.’’ 

LONG-STANDING DYSPEPSIA WITH DISTRESSING HEARTBURN, — 
“The Lozenges certainly gave great relief. ... I pez ally will prescribe 
them "’ (medical man), 

FLATULENCE AT NIGHT.—‘' One or two taken whe 
useful in dispelling wind and other discomforts w 
proper sleep.”” 

HUNGER PAIN.—*“ Dr. Jenner’s Alsorbent Lozenges are the only things I 
know of that take away that intense ‘Manger Pain,’ which is such acute 
suffering ” (medical man). 


required seem most 
ich interfere with 


Boxes 1s. 144., 2s. 94., and ds, 64,, of all che ts, 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozences will be sent to all wl & 
enclosing ld, for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 


SAVORY & MOORE, itd., Chemists to THE KING, 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
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Abbot (E. H.), The White Linen Nurse, cr 8vo 
Anderson (J. H.), The Campaign of Jena, 1806, 8vo 
Anthon (R. B.), Stories of India, cr 8vo ( 
Begbie (H.), The Bed-book of Happiness, 8vo .(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Berriman (A. E.), Motoring, 8vo (Methuen) net 10,6 
Birkeland (K.), The Norwegian Aurora Polaris Expedition, 1902-1903 
Second Section, Vol. I., 4to Longmans) net 30/0 
Blunt (RB, 2 In Cheyne ‘Walk and “Thereabout, 8vo. (Mills & Boon) net 10/6 
Boreham (F, W.), Mountains in the Mist, cr 8vo (C. H, Kelly) net 3/6 
Bradley (F. H. » ee on Truth and Reality, 8v0.. (Clarendon Press) net 
B rate. os, cr 8vo (Methuen) 
Campbell G.), Text-Book of Domestic Scienco for High Schools, cr 8vo 
( Macmillan) net 
Canning (Hon. A. 8S. G.), Thoughts on Christian History 8vo (Unwin) net 
p meron A W.), Descriptions of Land, cr 8vo Macmillan) net 
(W. J.), ee Life in Grace, cr 8v0 ...(Longmans) net 
Chad A\.4 (Mrs, E . H. », _ the os of the Brontés.. AL —, net 
Chambrun (C William Shakespeare: Now Light 
and Old Ye men 


(Putnam) net 

Chesterton (G. > ), The Fiying Inn, cr 8vo (Methuen) 
Classen (E.), A Grammar of the German Language, cr 8vo......( 

Erskine (P.), The Eye of Dread, cr 8vo Low) 
Vawcett (W.), The Banana, its Cultivation, &c., 8vo.. ‘GBusckwoethy net 
Finck (F. H.), Food and Flavour, 8vo0 (Lane) net 
Forsyth (D.) Lectures on Medical Diseases for Nurses, cr 8vo (idaltwers) net 
Grey (Z.), The Li “~ — Western Stars, cr 8vo (Harper) 
Guthrie (K. 8.), T iritual Message ‘of Literature, cr 8vo (Henderson) 
Hartman (L. F.), The hite ye cr 8vo ( per) 
Hastings (J.), Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VI., 4to 


(T. «Tr, Clark) net 
Herbert (A.), Garden Oats, er 8vo 
Hill (H.), The Split Peas: a Novel, cr 8vo (S. Paul) 
Hind (H. L.) and Randles (W. B.), "Handbook of Pisiiecogepig 8v0 


toutledge) net 
Hooley (A.), John Ward, M.D.: a Novel, cr 8vo Mills & Boon) 
Uudson ( 


( 
. H,), Representative Passages from English Literature, cr 8vo 
(Bell) net 
Innes (A. D.), A Source Book of English History, Vol. IT., 1603-1815, cr 8vo 
Camb. Univ. Press) 
James (M. H.), Supplement to the Catalogue of MSS. in the Library o 
Gonville and Caius College, 4to (Camb. Univ. Press) net 5, 
Jenkins (S.), The Old Boston Post Road, 8vo (Putnam) net 15/0 
Josperson O. ), Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles, Part I1., 
Syntax, cr 8vo .(Dulau) net 10/0 
Jessen (F. de), Katea, cr Bvo . (Heinemann) 6/0 
ony (S.), Folk-Ballads of Sou E (Putnam) net 
Jones (H. M.), Ambidexterity and Mental Culture, 18mo (Heinemann) net 
Jones (R.), The Nature and First Principle of Taxation (P. S. King) net 
Jordan (D. 8.), War and Waste, cr 8v0 (Unwin) net 
Letts (E, A.), Some F 1 Probl in Chemistry Old and New, 8vo 


‘ (Constable) net 
Lindsey (J. 8.), A Brief Tudor-Stuart Book List, 4to . Heffer) 
Lives of the English Martyrs, Second Series, 1583-1588 ...(Longmans) net 
Low (L.), The Questing Beast, cr 8vo . Secker) 
ioe De K.), Modern Rational Practical English-Italian Dictionary, 
tt) net 
McCuon F. J.), The Contemporary English View of Napoleon... Bel) net 5, 
Marson (C. L.), God's Co-operative Society, cr 8vo . (Longmans) net 
Mercer (Ss. A. B.), Extra-Biblical Sources for Hebrew and Jewish History, 
TID cnccsancsecnnnenntpngrcattbentsagreecagenscnesonssennstsacnsounneacensceced (Longmans) net 
Mowatt (R. B. ), The Wars of the Roses, 1377-1471, 8vo ...(C. Lockwood) net 
Muir (W.), Cupid’s Caterers, cr 8vo (8. Paul) 
Nolan (BR. S.), The Law of Sporting Rights and of Matters Appertainin 
Thereto, cr 8vo ita ne 
Nunn (H, P, V.), Elements of New Testament Greek, cr 8vo 
ae Univ. Press) net 
..(Chapman & Hall 
Unwi 


(odter } Menghten) oe 
(H. Ree: 3/6 


3) net 
He einemann) 60 








Pugh (E.), The Gostaee at Home, cr 8vo ........... 
Rawience (G.), The Three Trees, cr8vo ..... ( 
Rowlands (E. A.), Money or Wife ? cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 
Sakolski (A. M.), American Railroad Economics, cr 8vo...(Macmillau) not 
Shelford (V. E.), Animal Communities in Senge America, roy 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/0 
Siegfried (A.), Democracy in New Zealand, cr 8vo (Bell) net 6/0 
Skeat (W. W.), Glossary of Tudor and Stuart Words(Clarendon Press) net 5/0 
Soddy (F.), The ieoniionr of the Radio Elements, 8vo ...(Lo ans) net 4/0 
Stevens (E. S.), Sarah Eden, cr 8vo = Is & Boon) 
‘There wasa Door——. By theauthor of “ Aune Carstairs,” cr 8vo 
(Chap man r& Hall) 
Thompson (T.), The Offices of Baptism and Confirmation, cr 8vo 

(Camb, "Univ. Press) net 
Van Gogh (E. Du Q.), Personal Recollections of Vincent Van Gogh, roy 8vo 

(Constable) net 

Verral (A. W.), Lectures on Dryden, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Walford (L. B.), David and Jonathan on the Riviera, cr 8vo (Methuen) 
Weoks (J. H.), Among the Primitive Bakongo, 8vo (Seeley) net 16; 
Wemyss (Mrs. ‘a. Py Grannie for Granted, cr 8¥0...................006 (Constable) 
Williamson (W. H.) and ‘‘ Canadienne,” Disturbers, cr 8vo (T. W. Laurie) 6/9 
Wodehouse (P. G.), The Man Upstairs, and other Stories, cr 8vo (Methuen) 6/0 
Wylie (J. H.), The Reign ot Henry the Fifth, Vol. I., 1413-1415, roy 8vo 


(Camb, Univ. Press) net 25/0 
Young (F. E. M. be The Purple Mists, cr 8vo --- (Lane) 6/0 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
fi20.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor .. « Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 








FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
THIRD PARTY. 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 





Prozpectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
‘West-End Office : 4 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 





————___ 


Total Funds’ -« £19,031, 200, 


FIRE, Loss OF PROFITs, 

LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, _ ENGINEERING. 


HEAD §1 North John § Street, LIVER 
OFFICES {oe 28 Lombard Street’ LONDON 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANy 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......&85,000,000. 
_GLAIMS PAID........- 2000000000 £100, ,000, ,000, 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 








APPOINTMENTS “VACANT AND WANTED, 


ge aserss MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 


PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
TWO ASSISTANT MASTERS ARE REQUIRED for this School, 
Candidates should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried, Graduates of Oxford 
or Cambridge University, and possess the ability to teach the following 


subjects :— 
SHORTHAND. 
BOOK-KEEPING, 
DRAWING. 
ENGLISH pote a LITERATURE, 
PHYSICAL EXERCIS 
CLASS SINGING. 

Salary, Taels 250 per mensem without allowances, except participation in the 
Superannuation Fund and free medical attendance, under agreement for three 
years, with increase if the agreement is renewed. The value of the Tael at 
present rate of exchange is about 2s, 7d., but is liable to fluctuation. First. 
class passage is provided and half-pay during voyage. Further particulars of 
these appointments may be obtained of the Council’s Agents, by whom applica- 
tions must be received not later than February 6th, 1914. 

JOHN POOK & co., 
68 Fenchurch Street, Agents for the Shanghai Municipal Council, 
London, E.C, 


January 1016. _ 


ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. — The 
Committee invite applications for the post of DIRECTOR OF 
EDUCATION, commencing salary £1,000 per annum, Forms of application 
may be obtained from the Accountant, Education Offices, and must bereturned, 
on or before Monday, January 26th, 1914, to the Chairman of the Education 
Committee, Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. Canvassing members 
of the Committee, directly or indirectly, is strictly prohibited. — Dec. 24th, » 1913, 


=, 








{NGINEERING PUPIL: Apgtications now considered, 

vacancy for ss. oa in high-class works; premium ; thres 

a course.—PRI IN NST. C.E,— Box No. 208, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


OODHOUSE GROVE SCHOOL, near LEEDS— 
WANTED, a RESIDENT HEAD-MASTER for the above School, to 
commence duties if "possible on Ist May. Minimum Salary £320.—Candidates, 
who must be Wesleyan Methodists and Graduates of a British University, 
i—_ apply for full particulars and form of application to the Rev. ENOCH 
hws tary of the Board of Management for Wesleyan Secondary 
Schools, 130 Horseferry Road, Westminster, London, 8.W. 


OUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, BATTERSEA. 
—WANTED, a LADY PRINCIPAL for the above College, to commence 
duties on the lst August. —Candidates, who must be members of the Wesleyaa 
Methodist Church, should apply for particulars and form of application to the 
Rev. ENOCH SA LT, Westminster Pra raining College, 130 Horseferry 
London, 8.W. 


»| Coe anyone Recommend a University or Public School 

Man, trained inelocution, to undertake the treatment of a YOUNG MAN 
who STAMMERS, in his own Home (in the country), during the Easter 
| oe Box No, 665, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
Ww.c 














ome —English lady desires POST. Thorough 
knowledge French, German, Italian. Seas, Shorthand, Typing. 
Geos setesenets. Address =. c., 2 Claverton ! Street, S.W 


SSS 





LECTURES, &c. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 3 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Priucipal—Miss H. 1. ei 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and bey ot 
FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 0-75 s. on-Resident, 24-50 ga. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year. KIN ERGARTEN, °. 12 gs. a year. 
A fow Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


HERWELIL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the } eo of Education, and by the Cambridge 
University 8 posieete for Secondar ining. 
Principal: ss CATHERINE I. DD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in : Education, Manchester University. ) 

Students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; the Londoa 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other Di Diplomas; the Aroh- 
bishop of Canterbury’ s Diploma for teaching au Oh, the Cherwell Hall 
Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students 
with a degree on entry. Ra. , is a loan fund. Students may borrow sums 
not exceeding £25, to paid within rp years. Particulars and Prospectus 
may be obtained from T THE t  PRIT NCiPAL 

ISS LOUISA DREWRY'S LITERATURE COURSES 
will begin again on Wednesday, February 4th, at 7.45 p.m., and Thurs- 
day, February 5th, at 11.15 a.m. More plays of Shakspere will be studied, 
three meetinga being given to eae. and the first meeting will be devo 
to some talk about Shakspere, the Man and the Artist,—For details apply te 
Oliss DREWRY, 143 King Henry's Road, N.W 
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COLLEGE, CAMBER- 


ELOR TRAINING —- a 


ATCH - 
E, S.E. Principal: Miss RIGG. Vice-Princi 
D we, mpiete Course of Training for Teachers in ondary 
eels and Kindergartens, including practice in Mary Datchelor School of 
joo girls. Tuition fees £20 15s. per annum. 3 
HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, re a5 tag eens - 
. f trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
Ladies over OT ARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 








DME. CONSTANCE YOUNGER, Ist class certificate 
M R.AM., studied Stuttgart and Paris, Professor G.S.M., has resumed 

s in 

NG, VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING and PIANOFORTE 

BREATH view invited, 4 Portadown Road, W. "Phoue 1794 Pad. 

PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
“\N KENTISH FARM.— Married Graduate receives 
O PUPILS. Largely open air life. Most country pursuits. Cattle rearing, 
dairying, carpentry, handicrafts, gardening, etc. Games. Efficient supervision, 


le are, Large house, mod. conveniences, Sep. bedrooms, Nr. London 
bat a = hee environment.—P. B. Cardwell, M.A., Brocas, Hever, Kent. 


= 

















“7. N EX-PUBLIC SCHOOL MASTER living near London 

wishes to receive in his house a PUPIL preparing for a University or 
ether Examination. Fee 150 to 200 eas, according to requirements.— 
Apply. Box No. 666, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Q BEE Nam Sum EASTBOURNE— 





Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

Co ).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built fora ool, 

Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c. Spring 
Term began Thursday, January 15th. Next vacancies in May, 1914. 

IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entirecharge of Chil- 

ren with parentsabroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 

sea.—For Titus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


PEN cess iELENA COLLEGE, — 











HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required. 
large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 
@ guineas a year. SS 


GANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, 


Principals: The MISSES MEIN. 
Fully equippe HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT. 
Resident Students received. Bracing sea air. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work arehigh. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work, Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for prospectus, 





LANCASHIRE. 














DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT’, 

BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 

Term n January 15th. 

ctuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 
309 Colmore Kow, Birmingham, _ SS 

AXSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
igs CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 

pn Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


asses EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
(Telephone : Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A, Grarncer Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grrenson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, Special department for House- 
wilery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCasr 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas ayear, Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


=— 
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COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Certificate 
her Cambridge). Resident Staff of Five Mistresses (English, French, 
rman, piano, violin). French and German lessons and conversation given 
daily; physical exercises and outdoor games, Dancing taught by a trained 
er from Mrs. Wordsworth’s, Highest suecesses in examinations, Healthy 
situation, Terms moderate. 
OME SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion in 
grounds of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sealevel. Health and happiness first 
consideration. London educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Art, Languages, Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c. Elder girls can specialize. 
Principals, Misses Chignell and McLean, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 











IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Huyton Hall, 
Huyton.—Boarding School for Girls, in healthy country a few 
miles from Liverpool. Five University Scholarships won in three years, 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 offered in 194, Exami- 
mation begins March 17th. 
For particulars apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 











aoe — 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.—Con- 

ducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt. (London), The comforts 

of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind ina 

sound body, Preparations for Examinations if } oe . French aud German 
aspeciality. Large grounds; high and healthy position. 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
resident--Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. Tho Staff consinte of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institu 
a Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladst the 
Hon, and Rev, E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Santioulansioem the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studenta 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Echools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System M , Anatomy, Phy- 
iene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, tricket, Tennis, ac. 


ha GIRLS seeking a Healthful and Attractive Calling — 
ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
CHESTER ROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Training 
in Swedish, Educational, and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy. Hygiene, &c. Health Students also received, Special treat- 
ment for Curvatures, An@mia, &c. Good Posts obtained after Training. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
Tennis, Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advautages for acquirin 
French ; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physica! Training; Spec: 
Termsfor Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus Prien. PRINCIPAL, 


EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houser, close to the Seashore. ell-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c., taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French dy for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, ‘raining College, 
Camb., and St, Mary's, Paddington). 








siology and Hyg 

















ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Teunis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES. 
S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term began January 15th and ends April 7th. 
fy PORE IES DS. HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Kesidential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals. 
The SPRING TERM began January 22, 1914. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognized by the Boar 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informas 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E,. LAWRENCE, 
Wy 4s GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE,—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectusapply to theSECBE TARY 
at the School. Telephone: 281] Liscard, 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Extensive range of glasshouses, 
vegetables, fruit, flowers, rock gardening, and French gardening. Full prae- 
tical, theoretical instruction; Botany by B.Se.; Beekeeping, Jam-makiug, 
Fruit-preserving, Marketing, Packing.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
\ T A M M E R 1 N G. 
“The Beasley Treatment.” This Book, giving the experience of one who 
cured himself after forty years’ suffering, rent post free on application to the 
author, his colleague for 30 years—W. J. KETLEY, “ Tarrangower,” Willesden 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 2 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Universal success. Resident and daily pupils received wen rd the 
ear. Prospectus with testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 
19 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, Estab, 1905. 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
YORK 


His GRACE the ARCHBISHOP of YORK will open “ Clifton Grove" as an 
additional Boarding House to this School on Tuesday, January 27th. Service 
in Chapel at 2.45 precisely. ‘he Foundation Stone of the new Cricket Pavilion 
will also be laid. All Old Peterites and friends of the School are invited. 


BOYS’ 
T. PETER’S SCHOOL, 


NASTBOURNE OOLLE GE. 
') President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev.F.S. 
jILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Armyand 
Engincering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, dc, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 








FREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—* HOSEY 
CROFT,” WESTERHAM, KENT. Healthiest position in the county. 
600 feet above sea-level. Two acres of playing fields. Twenty-four miles 
from London, Write for Prospectus to the PRINCIPAL, Address ag 
above. <_ 
7 ELS TE D Ss C HOOL., 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (2 of £70,2 of £30, 4 of 2£30,2 of £20) and some 
House Exhibitions will be offered for competition in March,—Apyply, The 
BURSAR. cr ro aed 
{PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
\} Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; separate 
Lower Sehool, Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. ‘The new Physical and Biological Labora- 


tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of ovet 
£20,000, are nowopen, Next Schols. Exam., March 24th,—Apply, The BURSARB, 
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| faeerctataael SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department, 
Twenty Guineas per Term, 
Term began January 17th, 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A., Oxon, 
Full Prospectus on application. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 

his book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 
illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 
mouth.—(Publication Dept.), —— MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd, 


65 South Molton Street, London, W. - 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chai 


rman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


Wes, LINKFIELD SCHOOL.—For boys of Public 
School age requiring individual attention to their work or health. 
Under no circumstances is a boy accepted who has been dismissed from his 


naeaaies Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 
pus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN MARCH, 
Particulars from the BURSAR, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578. 

Old buildings entirely modernised; two new boarding-houses and com- 

lete School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, yn 

rospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master; or the CLERK, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.— 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on MARCH I8th and 

19th. TEN SCHOLARSHIPS offered £53 to £20. Also TEN NOMINATIONS 

reducing the necessary fees to £45 a year. Place of Examination arranged to 
suit caudidates.—Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY, 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 

/ open to Boys betwoen 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 
awarded Examination, beginning March 3rd, 1914. Boys examined at 
Rossall and London.—Apply, The BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. ‘Term began ursday, January 15th, 1914, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 
































ERKS.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 

GENTLEMEN, conducted by a Cambridge M.A. Situation high and 
open. Grounds and playing field five acres, French and German (pronun- 
ciation taught phonetics) a specialty. — For prospectus, address 
PRINCIPAL, Mariborough House, Bath Road, Reading. 


A K H A M so 8 OOE. 


‘An Examination for Six Scholarships, of value from £20 to £40, will be held 
on March 10th and 1ith, 1914, 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 

ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 

flicers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe W. 

LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 

College Close, Dover. 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

_ Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
limited number of pupils over 14 years of age. To prepare for Universities, 


&c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Each pupil has separate 
bedroom,—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 10$ to 13, and Senior 13-19, Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


eae FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. ome life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge 























FOREIGN. 
[a TeRsATOeAL GUILD (LONDON BRANCBH). 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
3 Brunswick Square, W.C, 


Near British Museum and University College. 
Fuil Board from £20 to £27 for a term of 13 weeks. 


for particulars apply to— 
Miss E. S. WILLIAMS, 3 Brunswick Square, London, W.C, 
{HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL.— 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon (late M. Taylors’ and 
Sherborne), Brit. Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. Hunt, M.A.Cantab, 11th Sen. Opt., 


receive PUPILS for Univ., &., Examinations, Business and General Education, 
Modern Languages. Good laboratories. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 

(i) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR POYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
mavagement as the above, 











WITZERLAND—CHATEAU CHiTELAine 
GENEVA (under English direction). French nT ELAINE, 


S 


Domestic Economy, Cooking, —_ Dressmaking, &c, Training in wets 


Sport obtainalae 


culture, Music (Conservatoire essors), Dra’ . 
Limited numbers. English home life. Tennis. Winter 
Opera.—P: tus and ref apply THE PRINCIPAL. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examing: 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. ‘Holiday pupils seem 
Ad : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. — 


Pears LESSONS, Paris.—The WIDOW of PASTOR 
,ALOT receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a leasant 
» rnd 61, 5 de 








PhD, 





fhhome in Paris and to learn the French language.—A 
Vaugirard (close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens), 
eee 


ARiIs8.— ET OTL ds, 


French refined family receive few Boarders to study French, 
Highest life. 
DEVOMEL, 4 rue du Déme. 


. . . as 
ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received, 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 

of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 
ae and grounds. Hot and cold baths. —— attention to health. Out. 
oor exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, ——. &e. Highest refs. Particularson appli. 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/, Seine, 


° SL 
ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spokes, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
= > ol oe Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteug 
nche, Paris, 











SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 


RM Y EXAMINATION 8, 
Advice as te the choice that ae will be given, free of chargo, 


y 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, 
Piccadilly, W., 
who for 40 years have been in close touch with the leading ARMY COACH. 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Particulars should be given as to the pupil's piaces of education, whick 
examination is in view, and the approximate feos that will be paid. 

A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES, 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 

36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, a 
have a fully-organized Department for SECURING APPOINTMENTS ag 
ae? ere or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 

They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts ia 
the teaching profession. The agency, which is under distinguished patronaga, 
has been established 40 years. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 

No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 

agency. 


BEFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


—=s 














Parents should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concorning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in Engiand and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the echools r nded by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
BASSE 8 CH OOL S&, 
NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
TUTORS 
SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
if parenta avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience whick 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal. 

On receipt of fuil particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
preferred and ege of pupil, prospectuses and detailed information to mest 
these special requirements will be sent FREE OF CHARGE, 

Meesrs. J. & J, PATON, 
Educational Agenta, 
143 Canvon Street, London, £.c. 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptore, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 

istresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers te 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore beea 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 

YCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state Pn mf ages, peal preferred, and PCr 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858, 

TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving School or College. 
Advice on training a apoctediy.—Agaiy, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 

Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 














CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors gratis —Prospectuses 

of English and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT (FREE OF CHARGE) on receipt 0 
details, by POWELL, SMITH, AND FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGENTS 
(EST, 1833), 34 Bedford Street, Strand, Tel., 7021 Ger, 
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a. 
CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
ersonally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
jatrons Introduced. Messrs. Pocot (Cantab.), Browxe (Oxon.), and 
Hespey, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Recexr. 





— 
SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
P Mar. 7th, Algeria—Tunisia (Mystic Wonderland of N. Africa), April 16th, 
Beauty and Art in N. Italy. Later, Italian Lakes, Austro-Italian Tyrol (Dolo- 
mites). Through Russia (Cities, Crimea, Volga, Caucasus), Central Asia 
(furkestan).—Miss BISHOP, “‘ Haslemere,’”” Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 





—— a BT *"] e 
RAND RUSSIAN TOURS.— June Ist and July 3lst. 
JF Motoring Ly gg Caucasus,Crimean Battlefields, Volga, Great Cities,&c. 
RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA (Turkestan) Sept., including Merv, Bokhara, 
famarkand, &. Organized and accompanied by Miss BISHOP, “* Haslemere, 
Wimbledon Park Road, S.W. 


GYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY, GREECE, &c. 


A Select Conducted Party, March 26th and September 30th. 
First Class throughout. Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free Illus. Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth. _ 


ek 
ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
(Five Days’ Steam from eee) 

Splendid Winter and Spring Climate. HOTEL SANTA CATALINA 
(English). Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, and 
eroquet. Good sea-bathing in smooth water, THE CANARY ISLANDS 
60. (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. : 























HOTELS, HYDROG, &a 
ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS. 

Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
Methods. Delicate children received for Treatment and Open-Air Education. 








TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanste@.d Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
XTRA POOKET MONEY.—Sell your Valuable 


Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables to Frasers, the well-known and 
most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. 
Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash value or 
offer by return. No transaction too ,» none too small.—FPRASERS 
(ipswich), Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH, 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
wanufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 

TRAINING 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Motton Street, W. 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 

PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon b 

be EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


—_— 











UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

120 licensed Inns. Ask for Keport, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been ae erected 
aud equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 


RTISTIC PORTABLE BUILDINGS, MOTOR-CAR 
HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, BUNGALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
GARDEN SUMMER HOUSES, GARDEN FRAMES, &c. 
Send for free illustrated catalogue to BROWNE and LILLY, LTD., 
Manufacturers for Home and Export, Reading, Berks. 


«APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsany Memorzat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parron: H.M. Tae Krxe. 
BEADE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
Particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
tndiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Ear or Harrowsy. Secretary: Gopyraey H. Hamr.tor. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
This institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of INFANT 
CHILDREN, the orphans of persons once in prosperity, They are admitted 
at the very earliest age up to seven, and are clothed, maintained and edu- 
éated until 15 years old. The next election will take place in May. Apply to 
the Secretary for forms of nomination. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
TO PAY OFF LOANS FROM THE BANKERS, AND TO MEET CURRENT 
EXPENSES. Annual Subscription for one vote at each election 10s. 6d, Life 
Bubscription for one vote at each election £5 5s. 
Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, R.N., Sec, and Supt. 
Offices: 683 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


]"PERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
& sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Qucen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C, 























START THE NEW YEAR WELL, AND 
KEEP WELL THROUGHOUT THE 
NEW YEAR BY MAKING 


r EVE 


LACTIC CHEESE 


A REGULAR PORTION OF YOUR 

DAILY DIET. THOUSANDS DID so 

LAST YEAR WITH THE MOST 
GRATIFYING RESULTS, 





St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is soft, creamy and 
delicious as a table delicacy, wholesome and 
beneficial as a food, 


It contains, in due proportion, fat, protein and 
organic phosphates, the elements which are 
essential to good health. 


The lactic cultures which St. Ivel Lactic Cheese 
possesses in enormous quantities are most 
valuable for keeping the system sound and 
healthy. 


AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL 

BY THE JURY, INTERNATIONAL 

MEDICAL CONGRESS, LONDON. 
1913. 


From Grocers and Dairymen. St. Ivel, Ltd., Yeovil, 


6}d. each. 








THE QUEEN of 
CREME oe MENTHE 


PIPPERMINT 
GET FRERES 


A high-class tonic and 
digestive liqueur. 
Sold by Wine Merchants and Stores. 


Free Sample sent upon receipt of three penny stamps. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND BRITISH COLONIES, 

B. LAURIEZ & Co., 
6, Fenchurch Buildings, LONDON, E.C. 














THE “SPECTATOR.” 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, Is. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 
Or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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RECORD SALE 
Oak furniture made in the character and detail of PL AYE RS NAVY CuT 


the genuine Antique at phenomenal sale prices. 


EXAMPLES OF VALUE. 











IS A DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ORIGINAL 
PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 


Pl "’s N 
AIR-TIGHT TIN mat any Sut Oo 
Luxe is the outcome of 


1/2 many years experience 


and is probably the best 
Pipe Tobacco yet offered 
SRE Eso, to the Public. 


> Cas ne 


No. 8885. Solid oak pase No. 8906. Solid oak Bookcase with oak i ‘ 
Se 11 in, back and adjustable shelves, 3 ft. wide, 7 : It is perfectly accurate 
wile, 3ft. Gin, high, 12in. deep, 3 ft. 8 in. high, 11 in, deep, finished ~. to describe it as being 


finished dark brown Antique dark brown Antique colour, 


colour. 
: + DP J. ] 
SALE PRICE oe Fae AIR-TIGHT TIN Only the best growths of 
Virginia, but from the 


42/- 27/9 2/4 selected leaves of those 


best growths, 


manufactured from not 


Write at once for Sale Catalogue containing hundreds of 
real bargains. 


PACKED ONLYIN 2-0Z. &4.0Z. 
STORY; Cc TRIGGS PATENT AIRTIGHT TINS, 
Lt JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
yo - gS ~ B h ot the I i ‘oO 2 
E 52 = us ad . re LONDONEC pssy (of Great Britain sad Ireland). Lientad. 


























has abnormal feet and his boots always will have to be made to measure. 
There are such feet, but not many. Fac more numerous are the men who can 
te fitted and would be but for the mistaken though perfectly honest belief that their 
feet are abnormal. Sooner or later they find out their mistake and are delighted 
with being able to get their boots from stock. Like motor cars and many other 
things, boots are being constantly improved, and those who want the latest and best 
should not be satisfied until they have tcied Lotus. The last ten years have been 
spent in perfecting the fit of Lotus, and far more progress has been made than is 
realized until the boots are worn. 
Should the local agent not have in stock the size or style needed to ensure a 
perfect fit, he can get it by retura from the factory. Write for new Winter Catalogue. 


Tt: MAN who cannot be fitted, and made downright comfortable, with Lotus 


Letters: 
The Lotus Shoe Makers, Limited, Stafford 


Telephone : ay ppp / 
No. 6989 London Wall 358—32 - 
Biack or Brown Shooting Boots 


The Best Nightcap. 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DIET 
which induces restful sleep and nourishes the system. 
Affords an excellent light repast and is preferable to all 
A ‘ alcoholic stimulants. Prepared from rich milk and whole 
letter delivers two messages, wheat in a partially predigested form, 
one is contained in the writer's 
words—the other in the writer's 
taste. The message that 


HIERATICA carries is always one 


of refinement. It is the best for ordinary and fountain pens. 


Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 
Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 





Ot 


HIERATICA [fh zs. 
NOTE PAPER 


Samples and Booklet free from HIERATICA WORKS, Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C, 
Of all Stationers, Is. per Bow. 
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Ghe World’s Best Car. 


a 


There is perhaps no car in the world which has been the subject of so 
much superlative comment as the ROLLS-ROYCE. By a series of 
announcements, therefore, we propose to publish the various opinions of 
the leading experts and technical writers. 

These opinions are unanimously shared by all those who possess 
ROLLS-ROYCE cars, as may be seen from the testimonials which we 
have published from time to time. 


SERIES No. 1. 
“The most perfect and most luxurious 


self-propelled vehicie which has ever 
been designed.” Daily Mail (Continental Edition). 


‘A car of unparaiieled exceilence.” 


Lorp Monracu in The Car. 


“The very best automobile engineer- 
ing practice of the present day.” Country Life. 


“The finest piece of automobile 
mechanism yet produced.” Daily Telegraph. 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD. 


A second series of expert opinions will appear shortly. 





ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 14 & 15 Conduit Street, London, W. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Rotueap,” Reg. London. Telephones: Gerrarp 1654 (3 lines). 


And at PARIS, 102 Avenue des Champs-Elysées; VIENNA, 1 Tegetthoffstrasse, 4; ST. PETERSBURG (temporary 
address) 83 Boulevard Gouvion-St..Cyr, Paris; MADRID, Carlos de Salamanca, 3 Ventura Rodriguez; BOMBAY, 
Mayo Road, Fort. 

The following firms who purchase direct from us have sole selling rights of our cars in their respective districts 
Leicestersmne, Dersrsuire, NorrinGuamsuine, Liycotnsuimre, Starrorpsuine, WoRcESTERSHIRE, WARWICKSHIRE, 
Norruamrronsutre anp Rut.anpsutre: The Midland Counties Motor Garage Co., Ltd., Granby 5t., Leicester ; Scor- 
Laxp: L. C. Seligmann & Co., 96, Renfrew St., Glasgow; Manxcurster anv District, including East Lancashire (as far 
north as a line drawn on the map due east from Cockerham), and East Cheshire; Joseph Cockshoot & Co., Ltd., 
New Bridge St., Manchester; Lrverroot anp District, including West Lancashire (as far north as Cockerham), West 
Cheshire and North Wales: W. Watson & Co., 56, Renshaw St., Liverpool; Norruumpgrtany, Dunnam, CUMBERLAND, 
WeEstTmMorLAND AND Nontn Lawcasuine: Sir Wm. Angus Sanderson & Co., Ltd., St. Thomas’ St., Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
Norro.x anp Surrotx: Mann, Egerton & Co., Ltd., 5, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich; Brprornpsurre: J. A. Doran, 

7, St. Paul’s Square, Bedford; Ire.any: J. B. Ferguson, Ltd., Chichester 5t., Belfast. 
The following firms are appointed as Retailers of Rolls-Royee cars. Lonpow: Messrs. Barker & Co. (Coachbuilders), Ltd, 
66-68, South Audiey St., ae Mesere, Charles Jarrott, Ltd., 35, Sackville St., W. Yorxsuine: A, Bb. Wardman & Sony, Ltd, 
Cambridge S8t., Harrogate, 
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A TON OF COAL 
FOR 2/6. 


SCIENTIST’S WONDERFUL DIS- 
COVERY WHICH ENABLES 
EVERYONE TO SAVE 
LARGE SUMS IN 
WEEKLY HOUSE- 
KEEPING. 


REMARKABLE OFFER TO ENABLE 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD TO TEST 
THE SPLENDID ECONOMIC 
ADVANTAGES OF 
“SELDONITE,” WHICH HALVES 
THE SEASON’S 
COAL BILL. 











The introduction of the wonderful chemical substance 
“Seldonite” (the discovery of Professor Seldon), which 
doubles the “life” of coal, or, in other words, cuts in half 
the coal bill, is resulting in something like a sensation. 


Ladies are now finding that they are able to have in 
kitchen or drawing-room the brightest, cosiest, or hottest 
fires they wish, and yet make one scuttleful of coal treated 
with “ Scldonite ” go as far as two ordinary ones. 


A saving such as this is, of course, greatly appreciated, all 
the more so because servants are pleased when “ Seldonite” is 
used, for fires burn clearer, need less attention, and there is 
practically no waste, dust, or soot. 

No matter how small or how large your coal bill, you can 
effect a wonderful saving by using “Seldonite,” and if you 
use, say, one ton of coul a month you can save at least £5 
during the coal fire season. 

In order to give the public a most advantageous opportunity 
of testing “Seldonite” in their own homes the proprietors 
have decided for a short while to send post free a full size 4s. 
box (sufficient to treat one ton of coal, slack, or coke), with 
full directions, to all readers for only 2s. 6d. Orders and 
remittances, however, must be sent within the next few days. 
Five boxes will be forwarded (whilst this offer lasts) for only 
10s. 

A MOST REMARKABLE SUCCESS, 

Already “Seldonite” has found thousands of users who 
appreciate its cleanly and splendidly economical advantages, 
and testify to their appreciation by constant repeat orders. A 
few of the many distinguished users of ‘‘ Seldonite ” are— 
Viscount CoMBERMERE. Lr.-Con. J. R. Garrerr. 

Lapy ANGIER. Tue Rr. Rev. Bisuor H, M. M. 
Lapy L. Wentrss. EpWarbs. 

Lapy Browntow Crcit, Lr.-Con. Moreton, Bembridge. 
Sir S. Ponsonsy. Masor SHarp, Southampton. 
Hon. Mrs. Sipney Ponsonsy, Masor Sanpys, Bulford. 

Hon. R. Hentey Even, Masor A. Ricuarps, Camberley. 
Cou. Leir. Caprain W. E. Brak, Abingdon. 
Con. Buri. Captain Kirk, Belfast. 

Capt, Ricumonn. Rev. Morner Superior, Con- 
Capt. WErEBE. vent, Taunton. 

Lr.-Cot. Warner, Farnboro’. Lavy Warp, Bridlington. 

“ Seldonite ” is easily used, and is alike suitable for factory, 
kitchen, drawing-room, or dainty flat. It does not smell; 
there are no fumes; it is perfectly healthy. Indeed, no one 
knows that it is in use except that the fire burns consistently, 
warmly, cosily, and brightly without any attention. 

To take advantage of the special offer made above readers 
should send remittances of 2s. 6d. for the full 4s. box 
(sufficient for one ton of coal), or 10s. for five boxes, addressing 
their letters to— 

THE SELDONITE LABORATORIES 
(Dept. 205), 
Holborn Hall, London, W.C, 








|SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Sold by Order ofthe Trustee re Alex. Johnston I 
& Co., Fenchurch Street, E.C., in Liquidation a = 


Lot 1.—15 doz. bots. Credit Our 


Price Cash Pri 
OFFLEY’S | 7 FEATHERS” PORT 8% =" 
£62 PER PIPE 

This be ont tg a. fl ine is so well known to Con- 

noisseurs that it is hardly necessary to describe it, but 

merely to state that it is one of the finest Marks 

Shipped by the well-known Firm in Oporto of Oflley, 

Forrester & Co. 54) 


34/6 





Lot 2.—6 doz. bots. and 4 doz. half-bvots. 


DEINHARD’S BERNCASTEL 


Pure Still Moselle from this well-known district, 
bottled in Messrs, Deinhard’s cellars, and bearing their 
well-known label. (32/6 per 24 half- bottles) 36/- 


Lot 3.—3 cases each 12 bots. and 
2 cases each 24 half-bots. 


SPARKLING MOSELLE 


Soft, pleasant Wine, in original cases as Shipped, and 
in perfect condition, (Half-bottles 37/6 per 24) 42/. 


Lot 4.—5 cases cach 12 bots. 


VERY OLD LIQUEUR BRANDY 


d by Order of the Liquidators. 
a flavoury Old Cognac, with pleasant aroma; this 
was reputed to be 1878, and is labelled as such, but we 
are selling it on its merit. 84)- 


Lot 5.—5 bottics. 
CHOICE OLD PORT 1862 
Purchased originally from HAMILTON & GRIEVE. 


A very pretty Wine, with delightful flavour and aroma, 
and very old in bottle. 


Lot 6.—6 bottles. 


VEUVE CLICQUOT 1893 DRY 
CHAMPAGNE 


Bearing Full Brand of this well-known Shipper. 


29/6 


Per Case, 


33/6 


65/6 


The Lot for 


24/6 


30/6 

Lot 7.—30 doz. bots. and 10 doz. half-bots. 
CHATEAU PONTET CANET vin'tso-. 
An excellent Wine from the Pauillac District, always a 


favourite with Connoisseurs of Clarets. 
(Haii-bottles 15/9 doz.) 


Per Doz, 


36/- 24/ 6 


Lot 8.—3 doz. bots. 


DUFF GORDON’S OLOROSO 1888 


Charming Old Bottled Sherry, with soft, round flavour, 

and in perfect condition. 

Sold by enter of the Port of London Authority 
to Cover Charges. 

Lot 9.—1 Barre! containing 27 Galions, 


GRAND OLD JAMAICA RUM 


Entered by THOMSON, HANKEY & CO., 30th 
June, 1896 

A really fine Old Jamaica Rum,with beautiful aroma and 

mellow on the palate, having been over17 years in Bond 

at the West India Dock. (21/9 per gallon) 


sy. 396 


496 





Lot 10.—12 doz. bots. 


BOUCHARD’S SUPERIOR BEAUNE 


Exceptionally good value in French Red Burgundy, 
Shipped by this eminent Firm, It has age in bottle, and 1 / 
a nice soft flavour, ! j= 


Lot at onese each 12 bots. and 
do do 24 hal™bots. 


HEIDSIECK 1904, TRES SEC Per Case 


Delicate, Dry Champagne, *eith good bouquet. | 
(Half-bottles 73/- per 24) ee 


Lot 12.—16 cases each 12 bots. 


““KILBEGGAN ” OLD IRISH WHISKY 


This Charming Old Whisky was 6 years old when 
Bonded, and has been lying & years at the London Docks, 
so is now over 11 years old and delightfully mellow, 


Lot 13.—10 doz. bots. and 6 doz. half-bots. 


CHATEAU MALESCOT MARGAUX 


Pleasant Dinner Claret from this well-known Chateau. 
Labels bear view of Chateau. (Half-bottles 9/3 per doz.) 


TUCKEY’S “ SPEGIAL ” SCOTCH 


Guaranteed 10 Years Old. 
Pure Highland Malt my Distilled from Scotch 
Barley, and made in a Pot Still. A soft, mellow Old 
Spirit, with delightful aroma, Por Cases 
6 bottles for 21/6 \ Cases free and carriage paid on 4?/- 
3 bottles for 11/6 any quantity of this Whisky. f 


43/6 


Per Dot. 


15/6 


All Goods Delivered Free in London and Suburbs, and on 
3 dozen bottles to any Railway in the British Isiecs. 


Bankers: London County & Westminster, Mincing Lane, E.C. 


CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD.,, 
3 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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“= THE 
8 a 
LIMITED. 
" (ESTABLISHED 1839.) 
' Authorised Capital, £25,000,000, Paid-up Capital, £3,554,785 10s. 
Subscribed Capital, £22,934,100. Reserve Fund, £1,150,000. 
NUMBER OF PROPRIETORS—UPWARDS OF 10,200, 
DIRECTORS. 
gin FELIX SCHUSTER, Bart., Governor, LINDSAY ERIC SMITH, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
‘ST W. BARNARD, Esq. ROBERT FENTON MILES, Esq. 
a ORE BASSETT, Esq. HENRY Ww. PRESCOTT, Esq. 
"RED F. BUXTON, Esq. KENNETH L, C. PRESCOTT, Esq. 

CHARLES C. CAVE, Esq. BERTRAM ARET SMITH, Esq. 

JOHN ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK, Esq. EUSTACE ABEL SMITH, Esq. 

JOHN DENNISTOUN, Esq. GERALD DUDLEY SMITH, Esq. 
} HORACE GEORGE DEVAS, Esq. HERBERT FRANCIS SMITH, Esq. 
H. W. DRUMMOND, Esq. Rt. Hon. C. B. STUART WORTLEY, K.C., M.P. 

HENRY J. B. KENDALL, Esq. ARTUUR M. H. WALROND, Esq. 

A. B. LESLIE-MELVILLE, Esq. Rt. Hon. SIR ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B, 

0 CHARLES H. R. WOLLASTON, Esq. 


JOHN MEWS, Esq. 


H. B. HOARP, Secretary. 


Dr. LIABILITIES. 


@epital subscribed, £22,934,10C in 

941 Shares of 2100 each; paid 

up £15 10s. per Share oe oo 
Reserve Fund— 

Invested in Consols, Exchequer 
Spor Cent. Bonds, and Transvaal 
Government 3 per Cent. Guaran- 
teed Stock, as per Contra ais 

Current Accounts £26,069,619 19 1 
Deposit Accounts 15,190,186 0 0 











' Acceptances and Guarantees 
| Liabilities by indorsement on 
: Foreign Bills sold ... _ ae 
: Other Accounts, including interest 
, due on Deposits, unclaimed 
: Dividends, &c. sen _ om 
: Bobate on Bills not due .., oe 
: Profit and Loss— 
Balance brought 
forward £136,324 19 1 


Net profit for 
the half-year 
ending 3ist 
December, 
1913, ovo 319,428 17 3 


0 


455,753 16 11 
Less Amount 
provided inProfit 
and Loss Account 


as below, for 
writing down in- 
vestments eee 75,000 0 
f 
2 
{ 
: 
é 
3 
: 
t 
7 
FELIX SCHUSTER, Ge vernor, 


L. E. SMITH, Deputy Governor 
€. H.R. WOLLASTON, : 


NT seamen en: 


from the Branches. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICE—2 PRINCES STREET, E.C: 


MANAGERS, 


lil. H. HART (Town and Foreign). 


FP. W. ELLIS, Assistant Manager. 
H. G, HOLDERNESS, Deputy Assistant Manager, 


L. E. THOMAS (Country). 


L. J. CORNISH, Assistant Secretary. 


Trustee Department: 2 Princes Street, E.C. 
Lombard Street Office (Smith, Payne, and Smiths), 1 Lombard Street, E.C, 
Cornhill Office (Preseott’s Bank, Limited), 50 Cornhill, E.C, 





"STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS for the Half-year ending 
3ist December, 1913. 


GENERAL BALANCE. 


& ad, 


. 3,554,785 10 0 


1,150,000 0 0 


41,259,805 19 1 
ee» 4,907,956 12 11 


108,017 2 0 


763,557 


91 
60,142 5 5 


390,753 16 11 


452,185,018 15 5 





} Directors. 





ASSETS. Cr. 
z£ s. d, £ s. ad 
Cash in Hand 3,376,188 15 8 
» in Bank of 
England _,.,_- 3,086,619 12 5 
————_ 6,462,808 8 1 


Money at Call and 
at Short Notice 
Investments— 
Securities of and 
guaranteed by 
the British 
Government 
India Stock and 
Indian Rail- 
ways Guaran- 
teed Bonds 
Corporation 
Stocks, Railway 
and Water- 
works Deben- 
tureandPrefer- 
ence Stocks, 
ColonialStocks, 
Foreign Gov- 
ernment and 
Railway Deben- 
ture Bonds 
Other Invest- 
ments ... oe 


7,497,277 1 5 


1,744,944 16 0 


66,376 0 0 


91 
123,799 14 7 


5,145,115 19 8 
Reserve Fund— 

£618,500 Consols; 
£228,000 + Ex- 
chequer 3 per 
Cent. Bonds; 
£560,450 Trans- 
vaal Govern- 
ment 3 per 
Cent. Guaran- 
teed Stock 1,150,000 0 0 





6,295,115 19 8 
Bills Discounted— 
(a) Three months 
and under 
(b) Exceeding 
Three months 
6,901,665 12 7 


Loans and Advances ... one --» 18,234,469 9 11 
Liabilities of Customers on Accept- 
ances and Guarantees, as per 
Contra. ... ove oes one ove 
Liabilities of Customers for indorse- 


6,017,448 7 3 
784,317 5 4 








4,907,956 12 11 


ments, as per Contra an -. 108,017 2 0 
Bank Premises, chiefly freehold 

(at cost or under) ... tad -» 1,510,847 12 1 
Other Accounts, including interest 

due on Investments, &c. ,., eco 426,860 16 9 


£52,185,018 15 5 





H.W. HART, Manager (Town and Foreign), 
L. E. THOMAS, Manager (Country), 
Cc. H. R. WEIDEMANN, Chief Accountant, 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE UNION OF LONDON 
AND SMITHS BAN*S, LIMITED. 


We have audited the above Balance Sheet with the Books at the Head Office and with the Returns 
We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash and have verified the 


Investments held by the Bank, the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice and the Bills 


unted, We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, 
ae Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit trae and correct view 
ompany's affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown 


by the Books of the Company. 


London, 12th January, 1914, 


1 Sats 








Viinw 


In our opinion 
of the state of the 


WM. B,. PEAT, 
co. W. M, KEM 
RF. 


c. MP, Auditors, 
ARTH WHINNEY, ) 





Have you a 


BOOKPLATE? 


I design and engrave Bookplates to in- 
corporate any desired feature, each design 
being original work, specially drawn for 
each plate. Book lovers invariably wish 
their Bookplates to possess some personal 
interest, such as their Arms or Crest, a 
corner of a study or garden, a viow, 
favourite flowers, etc., so that the particu- 
lars sent to me vary considerably. Some- 
times it is only necessary to refer to arms 
which can be easily turned up in the usual 
books on the subject, in other cases photo- 
graphs (snap shots frequently) are sent so 
that the detail of a favourite scene or nook 
may be accurately included in the design. 
On this material I prepare a pencil sketch 
showing a suggestive treatment, which I 
submit for approval before engraving the 
plate. The cost varies, of course, according 
to the amount of work involved and tho 
method of engraving, ranging from 17s. 6d. 
for design, plate and 100 proofs complete 
in the case of a simple design, to several 
guineas for the best work on copper plate; 
but in all cases I feel sure my prices aro 
much lower than are usually charged for 
equally good work. ‘This is because I 
specialise in Bookplates and have a staff of 
capable artists and engravers, well versed 
in the art, to assist me. 

On request I will send specimens free to any 
address at home or abroad. It generally takes 
about three weeks to complete the design, plates 
and 100 proofs, but as Bookplates are increasingly 
recognized as most suitable gifts, it is sometimes 
necessary. o complete in less time: I do this 
whenever possible, 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland St., London, W, 


NEWSPAPERS BY MAIL. 


Every reader of this journal who 
has newspapers, &c., by mail, should 
write to Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., 
Cannon House, Bream’s Buildings, 
London, for their new Subscription 
Price List. This unique little volume 
contains the yearly rates to more than 
6,000 of the leading publications of 
the world and is a valuable guide to 
anyone wishing to make a selection of 
journals either for home or business 
purposes. A copy will be mailed 
gratis upon application to— 





Dopt. “Fr 
WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD. 
CANNON HOUSE, 
BREAM'S BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C., 
ENGLAND. 
(Established 1909.) 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ow Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Doren Eotiles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, including Cases and Lots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Strect. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 





Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4- Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


i7/6 9/9 
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“ Should prove one of the great amateur acting 
successes of the coming season.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 


THE SEA-POWER OF 
ENGLAND. 


A Play for a Village Audience by AMABEL 
STRACHEY. With an Introductory Chorus by 
Mrs, ST, LOE STRACHEY. 


2s. 6d. net. 


* A quite perfect patriotic play for a village audience.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Though written for performance in village halls, these scenes, 
particularly the early ones, should be very effective as school plays, 
and to head-masters and mistresses who encourage dramatic 
talent and to all teachers of English history in their schools they 
should be more than welcome.”— Westminster Gazette. 





Cuildford: A. C. CURTIS, LIMITED. 
London: baesmmahanened tsscnsianatee THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’ $ 
CHLORODYNE 


The Reliable 
Family Medicine. 
The Best Remedy known for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Convincing 
Medical Testimony 
with each bottle, 


Of all Chemists, 
1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 


Always ask for and 





see you get In DIARRHEA and other complaints of the 

U bowels it acts like a charm, and its soothing and 
Collis Browne's restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT, 
Chiorodyne— NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHEUMATISM 


_The Original and Only Genuine. 


THE (CHURCH ARMY’S 
1% LABOUR HOMES, &c., for men and women, and numorous other 


branches of 

SOCIAL AND EVANGELISTIC EFFORT 
stand in need of largely increased support, particularly in this Winter Season, 
which is bringing 

BITTER DISTRESS TO THOUSANDS. 
VUNDS, old clothes and Geomees orders (3s. 64. per 100 bundles) earnestly 
requested. Cheques, &., “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,"* payable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, thea. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 55 Sejensten 
Street, London, W. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
Ovurtsipe Pace (when available), Fourrzes Gurweas, 
PAFE)...00ccerccsccccrerecessoocecsserses £12 12 0/ NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 
Half-Page (Colump) ........... . 6 6 Oj} Half Narrow Columaza .......... 3 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column jiu. 1 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 28 8 0 
Comranies, 

Outside Page .....ccccerversereee £16 16 O| Inside Page ...........00 a £14 14 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s,; and Is,a 
live for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wilth of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inoh, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 


40 
20 
10 





Terms of Subscription. 


Parasite i Apvance, 


Yearty, Fane. Quarterly. 
Encluding postage to any part of the United 
OS 8 eae ee - @ Bus OLS S crcece o7 8 
fuciuding poetage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &C, ...........cceccesseseee Cie. Bic OW © uuu 082 





———— 


A modern history of the XVth Century 


THE WARS OF THE ROSES 


1377—1471 
By 


R. B. MOWAT, M.A. 


Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Ozford 





6s. net 300 pages 
With Genealogical Tables and a Map 


Demy 8vo 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON 
7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C., and 5 Broadway, Westminster, §,W. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address : _Bookmen, London, 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 


~ - —EE — —— 


MUDIE’S 


Subscriptions to the Library entered at any 
date for 3, 6, & 12 months. 


Write for Prospectus of Terms. 
20-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


OOKS.—Foster’s Chats on Old Miniatures, 10s. 6d., for 
5a. 6d.; Fea’s Secret Chambers and Hiding Places, 3s. 6d.; Mosso’s 
Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, 8s.; Design in Nature, by Dr. Pettigrew, 
3 vols. (£3 3s. net), a bargain, 18s. 6d.; Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 3 vols., 2; 
Shorter Life and Letters of the Brontés, 2 vols, 10s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
17 vols. illus., £17 17s.; Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, £2 23.; Jones's 
Old English Gold Plate, 10s, 6d. ; Wilson's Tales of the Borders, 3 quarto vols. 
half-calf, gilt, new, 2is. ; Rackham’s Grimm’s  ike.. Tales, Edit. de Lu 
£2 2s.; Ranke’s History of England, 6 vols., £2 Dumas's Celebrat 
Crimes, 3s. 6d,; Rackham’'s Peter Pan, portfolio, £10 10s., for £443. Libraries 
urchased of any magnitude, £5 to £1000.—BAKER’S Great Bookshop, Joha 
right Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED: Poetical works of Churchill, 3 vols. 

1844; Browning, 17 vols.; Tennyson, 12 vols.; Swinburne, 1866; Milton, 

6 or 8 vols, ; Burns, 8 vols.; Keats, 1817; Wordsworth, 1807; Landor, 179; 

Melanter, 1854; Meredith, 1851; Poe, 1829; Nicholson, 1810; Shelley, 1830, or 

8 vols., 1880; Rossetti, 1870; Tennyson, 1830 or 1833, &c.—HECTOR’S Great 
Bookshop, Birmingham. 

















NATIONAL SERVICE _ LEAGUE 


THE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, ven K.G. 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘© the d safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the = and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£84, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents wo 28 0 0 — oe 
ws ¥ PAYMENTS. 

Hon. veo Sueiaaate oe Associates, with Literature 

Membe 1 H 0 and Journal 0 

The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hall- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 





a4 
1 6 


se 





Colone! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
OMecss 72 VICTORIA ervanst, WaoraNerem, aw. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal/- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on ths 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Halj- 
yearly Voleemes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, Is. 9d. 





_ 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout ard Indigestion, 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


_fafest and most Effective Aperiont 
for Regular Use, 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, Sense 
AND CANARY ISLANDS tie 
PACIFIC LINE Fortuiehtly Tranmatlas 
ORIANA (Tw. Sc.), 8,099 tons, Feb. 5. 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.8.P.Co., 18 Moorgate Street,E.C. and 
32 Cockspur. Street, 8.W., London. 
P.8.N.C,, 31-33 James Street, Livorpoot 
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ANGLO-INDIAN STUDIES. 
By S. M. MITRA. 


Pp. x=XV —25. 


Lorp Cromer.—Mr. Mitra’s thoughtful work is a 
valuable contribution to Indian literature, and will repay 
perusal by all who aro interested in the solution of 
existing Indian problems. 


The Athenwum.—The book is one of exceptional 
interest. 

Contemporary Review.—The book is a good one, 
and written in excellent terse English. 

Daily Telegraph—There is no _ Anglo-Indian 
politician but will find much in these pages to 
enlichten, to stimulate, and to inspire. 

Morning Post—Mr. Mitra is the strongest of all 

» Indians now engaged in writing books or in 
the 8%5 & 
journalism. 

Daily News.—Mr. Mitra gives able expression to 
opinions that will cause some misgiving in the 
pa 5 8 
official camp. 


Chamber of Conmerce Journal —Will well repay 
eareful study. 


New Statesman.—The author combines an acute 
analysis of causes with relentless marshalling of 
facts. 


The East and the West.—Deserves careful study. 


Scotsman.—Valuable beyond the common. 


LONCMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


PRIMATE ALEXANDER, 


ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 
Edited by ELEANOR ALEXANDER. With Portraits. 
12s. 6d. net. 


SPECTATOR.—“‘ Alexander's keen sense of fun, his passionate 
appreciation of the lyrical and romantic aspects of life, the deep 
affection of his daughter glinting through the reticence which she 
has properly imposed upon herself, like sunlight through trees— 
ail these things make upa book that is most likeable, besides having 
a great charm that the reader will certainly appreciate even when 
he cannot exactly define its quality.” 


A CIVIL SERVANT IN BURMA. 
By SIR HERBERT T. WHITE, K.C.LE. 12s. 6d, net. 
Srecrator.—“ A frank, full, and sympathetic record of the humours and 
iecidents of an official’s career in the East. The book should be read, not only 
those who are interested in one of the most promising and attractive of 
Indian provinces, but by those who would learn how administrative respon- 
sibilities in the East draw out the highest qualities of our race.” 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, DUKE OF 
CUMBERLAND: His Early Life and Times, 
1721-1748. By the Hon. EVAN CHARTERIS. 12s, 6d. net. 


Monyixo Post.—‘ Well worth reading.” 
Brecrator.—“ An able and interesting book,” 


To be published on Wednesday next, Jan. 28th. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE RELIGIOUS 
LIFE. By Father PAUL BULL, of the Community of 
the Resurrection, Mirfield. 3s. 6d. net. 


This volume forms an interesting and valuable contribution to the problems 
@onnected with Religious communities in the Church of England, a subject 


very prominent at the present time. 
NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
SOMETHING AFAR. ny maxwett cray, 
Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” [2nd Imp. 
SPHERE.—‘* Most decidedly a book to read.” 


THE GENTLE LOVER. 
REID, Author of “The Bracknels.” 
_SPECTATOR.—‘* A delightful comedy of middle age.” 


By FORREST 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox St., W. 
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Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL 


have much pleasure in announcing that they are 
commencing the new season with the publication of 
four novels of special distinction, to which they invite 

the public attention. 


$$$ —- 


THE REAL LONDON 


THE 
COCKNEY AT HOME 


By EDWIN PUGH 


Author of “Harry the Cockney,” “Punch and Judy,” 
Proof of the Pudding,” ete. Crown 8vo. 66. 


“ The 


A fine psychological study of a father and son, and a viorous 
picture of modern business and social conditions. 


SPLENDRUM 


By LINDSAY BASHFORD 


Crown Svo. 68. 


Author of “Everybody’s Boy.” 


A WONDERFULLY ORIGINAL AND CLEVER NOVEL 
OF CHARACTER 


THERE WAS A DOOR— 


By the Author of “Anne Carstairs” 


Crown 8vo. 68. 


——— — 


A SPARKLING ROMANCE OF MODERN SOCIETY 


THE POWER OF THE 
DUCHESS 


By EDWARD QUARTER 
Author of “The Chalet in the Wood.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 


THREE FINE NOVELS in ACTIVE DEMAND 
RICHARD FURLONG E. TEMPLE THURSTON 
ONE OF THE CROWD MADAME ALBANESI 
THE JOY OF YOUTH: acomedy EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


— 


= 


THE BOOK FOR THE SPORTSMAN 


Melton and Homespun: 


Nature and Sport in Prose and Verse 


By J. M. M. B. DURHAM (“Marshman") and 
R. J. RICHARDSON 


With Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GLOBE says: “ We can imagine no more pleasant com. 
panion for the long evening when the hunter and shooter stretches 
his tired limbs before the fire than this book. It has the charm 
and value which attaches to everything written by men who know 
their subject thoroughly and love their theme.” 


a — —— —< 


MISS WINIFRED ELLERMAN'S 
BOOK OF POEMS 


The Region of Lutany 
1s. 6d. net.) 


Has received an aniversal chorus of praise from the Press. 


(Yapp, limp. Feap. 8vo. 


“Charming . . . very welcome at a time when thero is un- 
doubtedly a renewed interest in poetry. She is a writer with a 
true sense of the beauty and the music of our language. We 
await further poems from her with confidence.”——-DAILY MAIL 


_—= 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
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From Mr. MURRAY’S LIST. 





VAGABOND’S WAY. 


A Description of Rambles in the Lake District. 


By NANCY PRICE (Mrs, Charles Maude). 


With 


Original Srowsnge by A. S. Hartrick. Large 


Crown 8vo, 6s. ne 


THE ROMANCE OF NAMES. 


By Professor 
University College, 
“The Romance o 
3s. 6d. net. 


ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A., 
Nottingham, 
Words.” 


Author of 
arge Crown 8vo. 


THROUGH OTHER EYES. 


A New Novel b 
“ Bawbee Jock,” 


~~ McLAREN, Author of 
Cc, OS. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE 
Wisdom of the East Series. 


ABU’L ALA THE SYRIAN. 


By HENRY BAERLEIN. 2s. net. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 438. 


Tur Impenian Naturkaization Bitty, 
Bicwarp Jesp, 
ae Friars or Breacumont and 
Fietcuer. R. H. Case, 

Sr. Pavit. Br tae Dean or Sr, 
Pav.'s. 

Tus Conremrorarny Geeman Drama, 
Gagyet Smrru. 

Tas Evo.vrion ov Tum ULSTERMAN, 
Roserr H. Murray. 

Martin Bucer anv tur Rerorma- 
tion. Tuomas M, Linpsar,. 

ivrer-(urerut Tevserarur. (With 
Map.) Cartes Brient, F.R.S.E. 

Zax Avrnor ov “Exewnon.” Des- 
monD MacCartur. 


JANUARY, 1914. 





Tse Vacartes or Recent Porrricat 
Economy: a Repiy anno a Resorn- 
DER. Prov. A. C, Prcov and Pror, 
NicHoLson, 

Moror Transrornt: A NATIONAL 
Question, H. M, Wrarrand L, M, 
Merrick Jones. 

Somes Reriections on PataiorTism. 
ALGERNON CECIL. 

Mrsticism : some Mopern Proruete 
and Ports. Leste Jounston. 
Tur Progress or Ruopesia. Ricnarp 

Dawson. 

Tue Home Revie Crisis anp a 

National SsrTtLemMeNT, 





London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., W. 





THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
Edited by WILFRID WARD. 


Quarterly. 
Ricwargp Hot Hurtox. 
Psrcuon.oer 1s THE CONCRETE. 


No. 808. Contents for JANUARY, 1914. 
By the Editor. 
By the Rev. C. C. Martindale, 8.J. 


Price 5s. 6d. net. 


Frtpéeic Ozanam. By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott. 


‘Tar Heno or Eneuisa Fiction, 
Porm: Tur Diving Priviteces, 


By E. G. Moore. 
By Alice Meynell, 


Nores on Recent Booxs BY THEIR WRITERS. 
Mary Cholmondeley, Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, John Ayscough, A. C. Benson, 
Robert Hugh Benson, G. K. Chesterton. 


A Neovectep Aspect or Anatican Continuitr. 


By James Britten, 


Catao.ic Pro@ress tn THE StuDY OF SceiprurRe, 


‘Tus CONSERVATIVE PARTY AND AGRICULTURE, 
Provessorn Burr's Histoer or Freepom or Taouuat, 


Some Recent Booxs. 


By Bevil Tollemache. 
By Hilaire Belloc, 


London: BURNS and OATES, 28 Orchard Streot, W. 








THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 


JANUARY, 1914, 


THE {INDIAN MOSLEM OUT- 
LOOK. By H.H. The Aga Khan. 
THE SOLVENCY OF WOMAN, By 
Martin Chaloner. 
HENRI BEYLE. By Lytton 


Strachey. 

THE EVOLUTION OF CONTEM- 
PORARY FRENCH LITERA- 
‘TURE. 

By Dr. Georges Chatterton-Hill. 

HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBER- 
LAIN, By Lord Redesdale. 

UTOPIAN 10LERATION, By Rev. 


Dr. Murray. 
A YEAR’S OPERA. By Lawrence 
Haward, 





Price 6s. 

THE BENAISSANCE OF DAN- 
CING. By Felix Clay. 

CURRENT LITERATURE. By 
Walter de la Mare. 

THE HONEY BEE, By Dr, A, E- 
Shipley, F.R.S. 

THE PRODUCTION OF POWER, 
By G. H. Baillie. 

THE COMPULSORY SETTLE. 
MENT OF INDUSTRIAL DIs- 
PUTES. By W. G. Constable. 

By 


THE NEW MONROISM. 
Walter Alison Phillips. 

THE COMING LAND TYBANNY, 

By the Editor, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





Second Impression. 


Price Threepence net. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 
v. CHANNEL TUNNEL 


By ADMIRAL SIR ALGERNON DE HORSEY, K.C.B. 


LONGMANS. GREEN & CO,,-39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C, 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY AND LITERATURE. 
BY VISCOUNT MORLEY. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Notes on Politics and Histop 
A University Address. By VISCOUNT MORLEY, 0% 
Chancellor of the University of Manchester. 8vo. 2s. 64 net 

Tuk Westminster GazeTre.—Contains as much substance ag a 
ordinary books, and more thought, knowledge, epigram, and apt allusio: Goren 
any other living writer could have packed into the same space. We = than 

will be well thumbed b liticians of all schools at the present mom mM 

its quiet and mellow philosophy, its sense of values in human affairs po 

plea for a historical perspective are just the medicine most ueeded fy = 
feverish times,”” ac 


Theodore Roosevelt. an autovio. 
graphy. With Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. not. 
Poxca.—* Mr. Roosevelt has told a very entertaining story. 
this volume battle, murder, sudden death, outlaws, sonbeen been neue ia 
litics, and the author's views on the English blackbird, all handsome} 
illustrated, and the price is only what you would (or would not) pay fora tal 
to see a musical comedy, It's a bargain,” 


A Father in God: the Episcopate o 
William West Jones, D.D., Archbishop of 
Capetown and Metropolitan of South 

Africa, 1874-1908. By MICHAEL H. M. WOOD, MA 

late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, Diocesan Librarian of 

the Diocese of Capetown. With Introduction by the Vey 
= H. Hurron, B.D., and Portraits and other Illustration; 
vo. 18s. 


Tue Tores,—* The author of ‘A Father in God" shows with great skill ang 
lucidity the various elements which make up the Church in South Africa, and 
not tho least pleasing pages in the book are the descriptions of the loyalty 
and zeal of the coloured Christians. ... ‘A Father in God’ is, happily, ia 
accord with the character of the man whom it so clearly portrays.” : 


A Childhood. | py Joan ARDEN. With a Prot 
by Prof. GILBERT MURRAY. Crown 8vo. Paper cover 
2s. net; cloth back, 2s. 6d. net. [Postage 3, 


Tue Times.— The studies, as they are, are unusually successful in repro 
ducing the world as it apparently appeared to an imaginative little girl.” 





————— 


FICTION. 


’ 
Joan’s Green Year: Letters from 
the Manor Farm to Her Brother in India, 
By E. L. DOON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Tur Yor«suire Post.—“ The writer has a pleasant fancy, a sympathetic 
insight into character, and a lightness of touch that give the book a disting 
literary quality. _It is a book to read not once, but many times,” 


ARCHAZOLOGY. 


Athens and its Monuments. ;, 
CHARLES HEALD WELLER, the University of Iowa 
Illustrated. 8vo. 17s. net. 

[Handbooks of Archxology and Antiquities. 
Tas Westminster Gazetre.— A beautiful book. It is designed to provide 
a brief and-untechnical account of the topography and monuments of ancieut 


Athens for the general reader and the traveller as well as an introductiou to 
the subject for the student of archmology and history.” 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 


The Influence of the Gold Supply 
on Prices and Profits. By Sir DAVID BARBOUR, 
K.C.S.L, K.C.M.G., Member of the Royal Commission on Gold 
and Silver, &c., Author of “The Standard of Value,” & 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Tar Scorsman.—‘ Coming as it does from a man who has had a varied 
experience of the practical side of such questions on Financial Commissions, 
and who is recognised as an authority on monetary subjects generally, the 
book gives a masterly exposition of a problem which, as the author himself 
says, * will be of increasing importance as time rolls on.’ ”’ 


British Budgets 1887-8 to 1912-13. 
By BERNARD MALLET, C.B. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Tur Frvanciat Trmrs.—‘‘ The volume may be unreservedly recommended 
to students of the subject in search of authentic information and reliable 


guidance. 
SHILLING EDITION. 


. 

Seems So! A Working-Class View 
of Politics. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS and BOB and 
TOM WOOLLEY. With Frontispiece. Gl. Svo. 1s. net. 

[New 1s, Library. 
Tue Srecrator.—" Mr. Reynolds’s new book has all the value of his former 
works in interpreting the outlook of the working-classes on politics and life. 

. «+ Mr. Reynolds is doing us all a deeply important service in telling ut 

what the working-class family with which he lives and werks in partnership 

really does think.” 


Insurance and the State. py, w. F. 
GEPHART, Ph.D., Professor of Economics, Washington 
University. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


American Railroad Economics. 
A Text-Book for Investors and Students. By A. M. 
SAKOLSKI, Ph.D. Crown Svo. 5s. 6d. net. 


~ MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Macmillan’s Educational List. 


NIOR GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. By B. C. Watuis, B.Se, 
With Coloured and other Maps and Illustrations. 
[Macmillan’s Practical Modern Geographies, 


a Wend.) F.B.G.S., &e. 
2s, 6d. 

THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. By Liovet W. Loz, M.A., F.B.G.8., 
Professor of Economic Geography in University College, London, With 
Mays. 7s. 6d. 





a a 
ES IN MATHEMATICS. By Davin Brveripes Mar, M.A. 
— Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. With Answers and 
Hints, 4s. 6d. ; also without Answers and Hints, 3s, 6d. 
aA first BOOK OF PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. By T. 8. Usuen- 
woop, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.M.1,Mech.E., and C, J. A. Trimpie, B.A. Is, 6d, 
[First Books of Science. 
PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS. 
Part I. By T. S. Usuerwoop, B.Sc., and C, J. A. Tames, B.A, 3s, 6d. 
ISES IN ALGEBRA: from a New Aigebra. Parts I. to lV. 
tT Bagnanp, M.A., and J, M. Cump, B.A. 2s, 6d, 


Srconp Eprtiox, THOROUGHLY ReviseEp. 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN HEAT. Being a Laboratory Course for 
Schools of Science and Colleges, By E, 8. A. Rosson, M.Sc., &c. Second 
Edition, thoroughly Revised. 3s. 6d, 

MECHANICS AND HEAT. An Elementary Course of Applied Physics. 
By J. Duncan, Wh.Ex., M.1.Mech.E., Author of ‘Applied Mechanics 
for Beginners,” &c. 2s. 6d. 

*.* Suitable for candidates for Lower Division Clerkships in the Civil Service 
and for “Special Entry ” as Naval Cadets, 








RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


A Class-book of the Catechism of the Church of England. By Rev. 
G. F. Maciear, D.D. Gd. and Is, 6d. Preliminary and Junvwr. 
An Elementary Intrcducticn to the Book of Common Prayer. By 
Rev. F, Procter and Rey, G, F, Macixgar, D.D, 2s. 6d, 
Junior and Senior. 
The Acts of the Apostles. Authorised Version. With Notes by T. E. 
Pacr, M.A., and Rev. A. 8. Watroie, M.A, 2s, 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
—— The Greek Text. With Notes by T. E. Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d, 
[Junior and Senior. 
The Gospel According to St. Luke. The Greek Text. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Rev. J. Bonp, M.A, 2, 6d, [Junior end Senior, 


ENGLISH. 


Scott's Marmion and the Lord of the Isles. ByF.T. Patenave. 1s. 
[Preliminary and Junior. 
—— Marmion, Edited by G. 8. Arron. 1s. net. [Preliminaryand Junior, 
— Marmion. With Introduction and Notes by M. Macmizag, D.Litt. 
3s. ; sewed, 2s, 6d, Cantos I. and VI. Is, (Preliminary aad Junior. 
-—— The Lord of the Isles, H.B.Correrm1, 2s. 6d, 
[Preliminary and Junior. 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. PartI. C.R.Gaston. Is. net. [ Preliminary. 
Shakespeare’s Tempest. K. Deicuron. Is. 94, Junior and Senior. 
—— Tempest. Eversley Edition. With Notes, Is, Junior and Senior. 
— Sitcommer Night’s Dream. K. Deicuror, ith an aqgee®. 
s. Od. Senior. 


—— Midsummer Night’s Dream, J, H. Cuntirrr. 1s, net, Senior, 
—— Midsummer Night’s Dream. P.'T. Cxesweit. Is, Senior. 
—— Midsummer Night’s Dream, E.C. Nores. 1s. net, Senior. 
-—— Midsummer Night's Dream. Eversley Edition, With Notes. Is. 

Senior, 
Scott's Ivanhoe. A.M. Hircucocx, is, net, Junior, 
——- Ivanhoe, 2s. 6d. Junior. 
-——— Ivanhoe. 1s.6d. Also Edited by F. Jomnson. 1s, 6d. Junior, 
-——— Kenilworth. 2s. 6d. Senior. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. Micuarn Macmitxan, D.Litt. Books I. and IL, 


THE SHORTER MODERN DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISN 
LANGUAGE. Over 27,000 Entries, including Words, Phrases, Abbre- 
viations, Poreign Words and Phrases, all arranged in one alphabetical 
order, 380 pp., cloth boards, 1s. net; limp cloth, Is. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS.—New Volume 

WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. Selections from “Tho Bible ~y Brain oe 
Grorex Borrow. With Introduction, Notes, &c., by FP. A, Cavenacu 
M.A., Fellow of University College, London, &. 1s. . 

scoTT’s TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. Secon Series. A! ridged 
and Edited for Schools by J. Hurcuison. With Frontispiece. Is. 

SERTUM. GARLAND OF PROSE NARRATIVES. Selected and 
Edited by J. H. Fowren and H. W. M, Parr. BookI. Sixteenth to 
Eighteenth Centuries. With Frontispiece. 1s, 

ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Volume. 
coqrve wr wo With Intesduction, Notes, &c., by R. F. 
INCH -A., Author of Notes on paulay’s ‘* Ess i's L 
a p> be eon acaulay’s ‘‘ Essay on Boswe!l's Life 
THE TUDOR SHAKESPEARE.—New Volume. 
THE FACTS ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. By Prof. W. A. Nziisoy, Pb.D., 
___ and Prof, A. H. Tuornpixer, Ph.D, With Frontispiece, 1s. 6d. net. 


ViCcTOR ET VICTORINE. Par Madame J. G. Frazer, Auteur de “ Emile 
et Héléne,” &. Dessins de H, M. Brock. 1s, 

SIMPLE DRAMATIC €CENES IN EASY FRENCH. Based on Siepmann’s 
Primary French Course. Part I, Mrs. A. G. Laruam, Vith an 
Introduction by A. G. Laruam, M.A. Illustrated. 1s. 

SIEPMANN’S PRIMARY FRENCH SERIES.—New Volume. 

LAURETTE; ou, Le Cachet Rouge. Par Aurrep px Viexr. Adapted 
and Edited by J, L. Burney, M.A. 1s. 














CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS WULY and DECEMBER), 1914. 


ENGLISH — continued. 
Milton's Paradise Lost. Books]. and II, W.I. Crave. Is. not. __ 
Byron's Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Contos MI.and IV, E.E. Hons. 


s. 9d. Senior. 
-—— Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Cantos LUI, and I;, J. H, a 

gs. | Senior, 
—— Childe Harold. A.J. Groner, 1s. net, (Senior. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
Cesar’s De Bello Gallico, Book VI, With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
C. Cotnecs. Is, 6d, | Junior. 
Virgil’s Aeneid. Book II, With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 
aGe. Is. 6d, [Junior and Senior, 
Livy. Book V. With Notes aud Vocabulary, By M. Atrorp. 1s, 6d. 


Senior, 

Cicero's First Catiline Oration. With Notes and Vocabulary. By G. Hy 
Nant. Is. 6d. | Senter, 
The Catiline Orations. A.S. Wirxins, 2s. 6d. | Senior. 
Horace’s Odes. Books Il. and IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. - By 





> 


E. Paos. 1s. 6d. each, Senioie 
——— Odes. Books Il. and IV. T.E. Pace. 2s. each. [ Senior, 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book I, With Notes and Vocabulary, By A. 8. 
ALPOLE. Is. 6d. Junior. 
Anabasis. BookI. With Notes and Vocabulary, By E. A. Weirs. 

ls, 6d. [ Junior. 
Thucydides. BookIV. Chaps.1-41. The Capture of Sphacteria. With 

Notes. By C, E.Graves, Is. 6d, Senior. 
Book IV. C. E. Graves. 3s. 64. Senior. 
Demosthenes’ The First Philippic. T. Gwarxiy. 2s. 6d. Senior. 
Philippie I. and Olynthiaes I.-III. J.E.Sanpys. 5s. Senior. 
—— On the Peace, Second Philippic, On the Chersonesus, and 
Third Philippic. J. EB. Sanpyrs. 5s. [ Senior. 
Homer's liad. Book XXIV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Lear 














Is. 9d, Books I, and II., separately, 1s. 3d, each, (Senior. 
*," Compicte List post 


and M, A. Barrieip. 1s, 6d. (Senior, 
frec on application. 





OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS (JULY and DECEMBER), 1914. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE (sce Cambridge Local Exams.) 
ENGLISH. 


Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, PartI. C.R. Gastron. 1s, net. 
Blackmore’s Lorna Doone. A. L. Barnour. 1s, net. 
Longfellow’s Sone of Hiawatha. H. B. Correrimux, 1s, 6d. 
—— Song of Hiawatha. E. J. Firma, Is. net. Preliminary. 
Poems of England. H. B. Groner and A, Sinewicr, 2s. 6d. (Junior. 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho! 2s. 6d, Junior and Senior, 
kespeare’s Tempest. K. DeiguTon. 1s, 9d. Junior and Senior. 
——— Midsummer Night’s Dream. K. Deicuroy. With an Appendix. 
Is, 9d, (Junior and Senior. 
-—— Midsummer Night’s Dream, P. T. Creswect. 1s. 
[Junior and Senior. 
~—— Midsummer Night’s Dream. J. H. Cunutrrer. 1s. net. 
[Junior and Senior. 
——— Midsummer Night's Dream. E.C. Nores. 1s. net. 
{Junior and Senior. 
-—— Richard II, K. Dricurox, With an Appendix, 1s. 9d. 


{Junior and Senior. 
—— Richard I]. H.Crarc. 1s. net. Junior and Senior. 
—— Richard ll. J.N. Movrrar. 1s. net, Junior and Senior. 
Julius Cesar. K. Deieuron. 1s. 9d. Junior and Senior. 
Julius Cesar, G. W.and L. G. Hurvorp, 1s, net. 


Preliminary. 
Preliminary. 
Preliminary. 





Junior and Senior. 





-——— Twelfth Night. K. Dereuron, Is. 94. | Senior. 
——— Twelfth Night. E. P. Morton. 1s. net. Senior. 
——— Twelfth Night. W. M. Harr. 1s, net. Senior. 


*,* Eversley Edition of each of the Plays, with Notes, 1s, each. 

Tennyson’s Lady of Shalott, and other Poems. Corresponding with pages 
2 to 66 of the Globe Edition. J. H. Fowxer. 1s. 9d. Junior. 
~—— Princess: a Medley. Corresponding with pages 165 to 217 of the 
Globe Edition. P.M. Waxtace. 2s. 6d. [ Junior, 
Scott’s Marmion. M. Macmin.an. 33.; sewed, 2s, 6d. [Junior and Senior. 

~—— Marmion and The Lord of the Isles. F.T. Paterave. Is. 
Junior and Senior. 
-——— Marmion. G. B. Arron. 1s. net. Junior and Senior. 
——— Fortunes of Nigel. 2s. 6d. Junior and Senior. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. Micuarn Macmmiay, 3s. Junior and Senior. 
ordsworth’s Poems. Selected by M. ARNoLD. Golden Treasury Series. 


2s. 6d. uet. Junior and Senior. 
Keats Poetical Works. F.T. Pareraye. 2s. 6d, net. aie and Senior. 
Milton’s Comus. W. Brun. 1s. 3d. Gener. 

S, Lycidas, and other Poems. A. J. Groner. Is, net. [Senior. 


——— Comu 
Plutarch’s Life of Julius Cesar, North's Translation, H. W.M. Parr. 1s. 
[Senier. 
*,.* Complete List post 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. 





ENGLISH— continued. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Cesar, Brutus, and Antony. M, Baten, 1s. net. 


| Sentor, 
L Sento 


Sheridan’s School for Scandal and The Rivals. 2s. net. 
Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution. F.G. Seizr, 5s. [Seniov. 





Thackeray’s Virginians, 2s. net. [ Senior. 
Chaucer’s Works. A. W. Pottarp, 2s. 6d. | Senior. 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Book!. H.M. Percivar. 3s. Senior. 

Faerie Queene. BooklI, G. A. Wavucuore. 1s. net. Senior. 


Tennyson’s Coming of Arthur and The Passing of Arthur, F. J. Rowr. 





la, td. [ Senior. 
Geraint and Enid and The Marriage of Geraint. G.C. Macavtiay. 
1s. 9d, [ Senior, 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Cesar’s Gallic War. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary, By Rev. A. S, 
Watrore, Is. 6d, Junior and Seniecr. 

Gallic War. Books IJ. and III, With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. W. G. Ruruerrorp. Is. 6d. Senior. 

Cicero’s First Catiline Oration, With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
G 





H. Natt. Is. 6d, - @ ; : ne ee Junior. 
—-— The Second Philippic Oration. Joun E. B. Maron. Ss. 6d. | Senior, 
Virgil’s Aeneid. Book Vv. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 
CatvertT. Is, 6d. { Senior. 
Aeneid. Book VI. By T. E. Paor. 
Is. 6d, aici [Se nior. 
Horace’s Odes. Book I, With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace. ds. 6a, 
Senwr, 
Odes. BooklI. Fdited by T. E. Pace. 2s. Senior, 
— — Odes. BooklII. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. oe 6d, 
Senior. 
Odes. BooklIlII. E:dited by T. E. Pace, 2s. Senior. 
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